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SKETCN OF THE LIFE, 
DK, 


AND NOTICES OF THE WRITINGS, 
JOHN JAMES GRIESBACH. 


or 


= 


[Although this illustrions professor is still among the living, it is presumed that 
the readers of the Monthly Repository will be sufficiently interested in what 
relates to him, to admit of a departure from the rule which allots this portion 


of the work to memoirs of deceased authors or eminent persons. 


It is with his 


literary rather than his natural life that they are concerned, and of this the prin- 


cipal events are already past. 


For the biographical facts of the following paper, the author is indebted to Bayer’s 
Magazin fur Prediger, vol. 3, 1790, trom which it is partly wanslated.] 


OHN JAMES GRIESBACII 
was born January 4th, 1745, 

at Buzbach, in Hesse-Darmstadt. 
His tather, the Rev. Conrad Cas. 
par Griesbach, served a church in 
this place at the time of his son's 
birth, but removed in a few weeks 
to his native city, Irankfort on 
the Main, where he ended his 
days. ‘The sou was sent at avery 
early age to the Gymnasium of 
Frankfort, and had also private 
instructors at home, by whom he 
Was initiated not only into the 
ancient and modern languages, 
aud those branches of science 
which were adapted to his years, 
but into some of the fine arts. He 
ms hence enabled to carry, in his 
18th year, to the university of 
Tubingen, then much resorted to, 
as having escaped the ravages of 
the seven years war, a competent 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, and 
Ilebrew, and some acquaintance 
with mathematics, natural plilo- 
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sophy, and history. The public 
lectures of the university in phis 
losophy and philology not being 
agreeable to his taste, nor suited 
to the state of his acquirements, 
he endeavoured to supply their 
deficiency by the help of private 
tutors and professors extraordi- 
nary; but he diligently attended 
the theological prélections of 
Reuss, Cotta, and Sartorius. He 
studied the ancient system of the- 
ology under them with great assi« 
duity, of which, (says his German 
biographer,) he continued to reap 
the benefit, after his views on the 
subject of theology became more 
enlarged. He was not in danger 
of misrepresenting the ancient sys- 
tem, and of imputing absurdities 
to it with which it was not charge- 
able; and as he did not change 
his opmions on a sudden, but 
gradually, with the gradual ace 
cession of knowledge and the pro- 
gressive illumination of the age, 








he never fell into the habit of 
forming his decisions rashly, or 
maintaining them dogmatically. 
He learnt, too, from Reuss, on 
whom he chiefly attended, to 
separate that which alone 1s of 
practical utility in theological dis- 
cipline, from that which is mere. 
ly learned speculation. 

Having resided two years and a 
half at Tubingen, he removed to 
Halle, where a wider horizon at 
once opened on his view. Semler, 
to whom theology in Germany 
owes more of its present state of 
advancement than to other 
man, was at the head of the uni- 
versity, and under him and Nos- 
selt our author pursued his theo- 
logical studies for the greater part 
of four years and a half which he 
spent at Halle. At the end of 
this time, by the advice of Semler, 
who had long noticed his talents, 
he renounced his thoughts of tak- 
ing orders, and determined to 
qualify for the station of a pro- 
fessor, With this view, he re- 
moved in 1776 to Leipzig, and in 
prosecution of his design, made 
it his object, during the first half 
year, to learn the methods and 
peculiar characteristics of all the 
celebrated teachers of the univer 
sity. The remaiming six months 
of his stay in this city he devoted 
(with the excey tion of those hours 
which he past under the tuition 
of Reiske) chiefly to the study of 
the ancient sources of ecclesias- 
tical history, in which Ernest) 
assisted him with the use of }j 
hibrary and the communication 
of many valuable directions. In 
1767 he returned to Halle. and 
continued jor a year bis study of 
the ancicot Christian. writ: : 
viiting with It a minute ertical 
juvestigunen of the New ‘Testa. 
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ment. He found time, however, 
to associate with all the literary 
men of the university, especially 
Seml r; and to compose two (dis- 
sertations, (the first two in the 
subjoined “list of his works,) the 
latter of which he defended for his 
master’s degree. 

In the year 1769 he set out 
upon a series of travels, by which 
he hoped to aecomplish several 
objects intimately connected with 
his future destination, and with 
the peculiar bias of his mind td. 
wards sacred criticism. First, 
To make himself acquainted with 
the constitution and custums, with 
the excellencics and defects, of 
the principal universities of Eu- 
rope, and with their most cele- 
brated professors. Secondly, To 
study more closely the characters 
of different men, and especially 
of different religious sects. Third- 
ly, ‘To explore the manuscripts 
preserved in different libraries, in 
order to acquire by the frequent 
perusal of copies of the Greek 
Testament, that facility and secu- 
rity in the application of the 
rules of criticism which such a 
preparation alone can give—to de- 
termine, from personal observa. 
tion, how far the collations al- 
ready made might be depended 
on: how far the uncollated mae 
huscripts acreed in character with 
the collated ; how far the critical 
apparatus, which was already in 
his io be eme 
ple yeds and whether the theory 
of criticism, of which he had 
drawn the outline, would be sane. 


SS@ession, Was 


houed by experiment, or require 
to be altered and modified. Wet. 
stein had pursucd a similar mode 
o/ qualifying himself ior the office 
of a entc, and both he and 


Gresbach must be greatly in- 
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debted to it for their acknowledg- 
ed superiority in this department 
of theology. Our author’s atten. 
tion was not confined to manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, 
bat, when he found none of this 
description in a library, he exa- 
mined copies of the LXX, or of 
any other Greek authors witch it 
chanced to contain, 

He spent the first part of the 
year 1769 in visiting the principal 
universities in the north-west and 


south-west of Germany. He 
thence past into Holland, and 
alier a short stay there, crossed 


over into England, and reached 
London in September of the same 
year. While here, he visited the 
British Museum every day. He 
next proceeded to Oxford, where 
he spent two months, exploring 
the treasures of the Bodleian, and 
made a short excursion to Cam- 
bridge. In June, 1770, he left 
I:ngland for France, and occu- 
pied himself, during three months, 
at Paris, in examining the valu- 
able coijlection in the Royal li- 
brary, in that of the Abbfye St. 
Germain, and several others. Tle 
particularly examined the well- 
known Codex rescriptus Ephrem, 
(C of his catalogue,) and has 
occasionally corrected Wetstein’s 
account of its readings.  Frag- 
ments only of it remain, and of 
the pages which have not perished 
a great part is illegible, It can 
only be read in clear weather, and 
at that part of the day when the 
light is strongest, namely about 
noon, 
this manuscript ip 1 ‘Tim. i. 16, 
has been much disputed... Wet- 
stein represents itas having OL. 
Dr. | LESS, who examined the ma- 
nuscript atter him, controverted 
his statement; but Griesbach 


The original reading of 


sides with Wetstein, and, in his 
Symbol#& Criticz, and the preface 
to the second volume of his first 
edition of the Greek Testament, 
has supported his opinion by col- 
lateral authorities. He also col- 
lated nearly the whole of Ste. 
phens’ manuscript y (L), a copy 
of the gospels, not of very high 
antiquity, but containing in genes 
ral a very good text. As he found 
that Wetstein’s extracts from it 
were both inaccurate and incom. 
plete, he has given his own col- 
lation at full length m the Sym- 
bole Critice. It may be sup. 
posed that among the manuscripts 
in the Royal library he would pay 
particular aitention to those which 
the learned have considered as 
having been used by R. Stephens: 
he was convinced that the greater 
part of them were actually pre- 
served there. ‘This question has 
since been discussed, for the last 
time, by Mr. Porson and Mr, 
Marsh, in the controversy which 
Archdeacon ‘Travis, unhappily for 
his own credit, provoked, 

On Griesbacli’s return to Halle, 
he delivered and published a Dis- 
sertation, De Cedicibus Fvange- 
liorum Origemanis, which pro- 
cured him the liberty of deliver- 
ing prelections in the university, 
This work contains the first deve- 
lopement of his system of criti. 
cism. He almost immediately 
began to deliver, first exegetical 
and then critical, lectures on the 
New Testament. Being appointed 
in the beginning of the year 1773 
professor “extraordinary ‘of theolo- 
gy, he added pre ‘Jeetions on her- 
meneutics, on Christian antiqui. 
ties, and on the history of sects, 
ancient and modern, in pursuing 
which he stated and diseussed the 
peculiar tenets ofeach, The time 
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which he could redeem from his 
he devoted 
to his preparations for a new 
edition of the Greek Testament. 
To publish an edition, in which 
should be con- 


official engagements, 


all former editions 


sidered as of no authority, and the 


text be se tled with 1 ‘gard to the 

y | > 

ancient sources of evidence only, 
: | } 

was a step which was likely to 


excite much opposition and oblo- 
quy. Even Bengel, high as he 
stood in public estimation, could 
not venture to do it. Griesbach 
determined, therefore, to proces d 
with caution, and with this view, 


began by publishing synoptical 
tables of the first three Livangee 
lists. Finding that no violent op- 


‘ ‘ 


position was excited by the {rece 
‘ 


om treated the 


with which 
ived text, he followed if up 
by publishing the Gospel of John; 
the reception of which sull encou- 


Ta 


Tecet 


rea him to procecd. 


M4 lie there- 
fore published the remaining part 


of the New ‘lestament, and re- 
printed Ins two former WOrks in 
one volume, to correspond with it. 


I 

No editor. simce the time ot 

undertaken to 

the text on ¢ l autho. 

rity alone. Muiuil liad found fault 
} 2 


with the vulear reading 


= fon 


Stephens, had 


fr 
\. 
‘ r? . 


SC LAC ritu 


in m: ny 


passages. Wetstein has marked in 


his margin the omissions, additions, 


and Charis Se WIC he a} proved ; 


Dengel has denoted the degrees of 
authority of var readings by 
tie letters a, 4 79 ‘+ xc. but he 
admitted ne thiing into his text 


which had not been plated there 
by s me pr 


aostaining 


vious editor.’ In thus 


m correcting what 


tiey achhbowiedged to be wrong, 


* In this view, a cheap edition of Gries 


eo he wished. 
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these great men must surely have 
sacrificed their own sense Of prde 
priety to the spirit of their tines. 

To Gnuirseach we owe it that 
a more accurate text of the sacred 
books has come into circulation, 
and begins to be appealed to as 
the standard in discussions arising 
out of the language of Scripture. 
While interpolated clauses and 
spurious words stand upon the 
“¢ vantage-ground” of the text, 1% 
is in vain to brand them with 
marks. But once fairly banished 
from the place which they have 
usurped, there is very little dan= 
ver of their restoration®. 

Though Griesbach’s method of 
treating the text excited no vio- 
lent outery of impiety and heresy, 
vet there were among his conteme 
p rarics some who reviled, and 
some who ridiculed, his system. 
‘There were, indeed, very few who 
had just notions on the subject of 
sacred criticism, An opinion al- 
most universally prevailed, that 
the Greck manuscripts, hay even 
the oriental versions, had been 
corrupted from the Latin. Learned 
men contended blindly ior the au. 
thority of some one individual 
copy, which they made their 
standard. ‘The affinities and ge 
nealogy of manuscripts, circum- 
Stances so Muportant mn cstimat- 
ing the value of their testimony, 
were unknown, or not taken into 
the account. 

Griesbach’s illustrious master, 
miler, had been the first to Op- 
pose the prejudice against the 
al nizing manuscripts, though he 
had been bimscli strongly infected 
with it. by his study of Wetstein. 


» 


5 oad a a 
bach’s text and margin is very much 








Rengel had thrown out a hint re. 
specting the possibility of reduc- 
ing manuscripts to diflerent classes, 
and referring them to a few grand 
divisions 3; but he appears to have 
been deterred from pursuing it, 
by an apprehension of the ridicul 
to which he should expose him- 
self. Griesbach was convinced 
by all that he observed in the 
course of his critical travels, that 
these authors were fundamenteliy 
right, and, upon what they had 
advanced, he erected a_ theory 
which is now universally received. 
It will not be foreign from the de- 
sion of this paper to notice iis 
principal features. 

He discovered that, as early as 
the beeinning of the third century, 
there existed two editions freccn- 
stoncs) of the sacred text. Ilow 
this diversity arose, history does 
not inform us, but the distinction 
itself is clearly marked. ne 
edition, which he calls the Alex- 
andrine, may be found in the 
quotations of Origen; the other, 
the Western, in those of ‘Tertullian 
and Cyprian. From the com! 
nation of these two, together with 
the errors and variauons which 
necessarily arise in a long series 
of transcriptions, sprung, in suce 
ceeding times, a third, the By- 
gantiae. Our present manuscripts 
exhibit more or less of one or 
other of these editions; (for they 
are not to be found unmixed in 
any individual copy;) and are 
said to belong to the Alexandrine 
or Westera, according to the pre- 
portions which they contain of 
readings peculiar to these ediiions. 

It CaS) see how 
knowledve of these tacts should 


guide ihe critic. 


i! 
al 


+ 
Lue 


ls Lo 


ilis business Is 
not to strike a balance between 
the 


manuscripts, Citations, aad 
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versions, which favour one. or 
other ot the readings of a doubtful 
passage, and to proclaim that ge~ 
nuine which has the majority.—~ 


[le must first endeavour to ascere 


tain what was the reading of the 
Al-xepdrine and what of the 
Western edition. ‘The reading 


which be finds in a copy or copies 
which he knows to be decidedly 
of the Alexandrine cast, if it be 
confirmed by the citations of the 
fathers who used, and the versions 
which were made trom, that edie 
tion, he concludes to have really 
been extant in it atthe time when 
our researches on this subject 
must commence, namely, the be- 
ginning of the third ceatury. The 
same course is pursued in ascere 
taining the genuine reading of the 
Western edition. It is not ime 
possible that in this classification 
of manuscripts, only two or three 
may be found on one side, and 
all the mass of copies on the 
( ther ; but af these two or three 
are tmdependent testimonies, they 
outweigh a hundred, who repeat 
the reading from each other or 
from some common authority. 
[faving then ascertained, as well 
po was the real 
reading of each edition, (suppos- 
ing them to disagrees) the next 
liguiry of the critic is, which ig 
more worthy of being followed. 
This must be solely decided by 
internal evidence. ‘lhe general 
rules for the probabilities of the 
ecuuineness of readings are known 
trom the writings of Bengel and, 
Werstetn. Griesbach adds some 
to them, derived from what he 
considers as the peculiar genius 
of cach edition, The Western 
cditi n preserves harsh, Hebraiz- 
ing, and solecistic readings which 
vilemded the taste of. the lettered 
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Alexandrines, and for which they 
have substituted others, more 
nearly approaching the standard 
ot Greek authors. On the other 
hand, the Alexandrine ts free 
from those arbitrary corrections, 
intended to remove difficulties in 
the interpretation or contradic. 
tions 10 the rrative, which we 
find in the Western, ‘The testi- 


mony of the former, therefore, 1s 


suspicions, When givéh in iavour 


ol the more elegant reading—that 
of the latter, in favour of a read- 
mn? which promises to r lieve us 
from an embarrassment®. 


1. _ . ] ° 
This is an impertect sxetch of 


the svstem of criucism which ts 
now adopted by the most distin- 
guished masters of the scicnce. 
Our theological readers will do 
well to seek a more ainple and 
satisfactory statement of it in the 
various works of Griesbach. The 
‘usal of them will convince 
those who look on criticism with 
fear and suspicion, that it pro- 
ceeds fy rule—that its rules are 
logical deductions from facts prov. 
ed or reasonably presumed—and 
that nothing ts rejected from the 
text without much better oY rund 
than that on which it first acquir- 
ed its character for genuineness. 
Those who despise tht ‘science as 
trivial, and its professors as drudges 
and plodders, will find, that, fas 
from resung m minute researches 
and toilsome collations, it calls 
the erent facultics of the human 
mind into varied and extensive ex- 
ercise. 
In the vear 1765, our author 
was inviled to become professor 
MM OFaniary of theology ut Jena, 





and after some hesitation deters 
mined to remove thither. Before 
he left Halle, he married Juliana 
Friderica, daughter of Godfrey 
Schiiz, the sister of one of his 
colleagues, both at Llalle and 
Jena. In the beginning of 1777, 
he took the degree of doctor of 
divinity at Jena. His academical 
prelections treated chiefly of ec- 
clesiastical history, and the expo- 
sition of the New Testament, to- 

‘r with those branches of 
knowledge which are immediately 
connected withit. Thinking that 
he perceived too much of the 
scholastic air in the doctrinal lec 
tures of his colleagues, and too 
little regard to the separation of 
that which is interesting to every 
reflecting Christian, from that 
which belongs sok ly to the literary 
furniture of a teacher, he deter- 
mined to read prelections on pos 


pular doctrinal theology, and with 


this view drew up a brief manual, 
which way at first confined in its 
circulation to his own pupils, but 
was aiterwards given to the publie 
in an improved form. 
We are told, that from the year 
1780 his time was very much oc. 
{ with the various academi. 
cal functions which he was called 
on to discharge, and some of 
woich he retained, from peculiar 
circumstances, longer than the 
ordinary period. The detail of 
ti would not interestour readers 
—we mention the fact in reference 
to the tardiness with which some 
of his works have made their aps 
pearance. 
His edition of the Greek Testa. 
ment had found its ay into Eng- 


5S 


z Criesbach observes, that the author of these corrections in the Western 
edition seems to have anticipated, and endeavoured to obviate, objections to the 
history ef uke resurrection which have been narted by modern unbelievers only. 
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land, and had fallen into the 
hands of the Duke of Grafton, 
who, judging that the cause of 
rational religion would be benefit- 
ed by a more extensive circula- 
tion of it than was then practica- 
ble, applied to Griesbach for 
permission to print an edition oi 
itin England. ‘To this the pro. 
fessor replied, that he had no eb- 
jection to its being reprinted—but 
at the same time informed the 
Duke, that he was about to pub- 
lish a new edition of it, with great 
improvements, and submitted to 
him, that to enlarge the number 
of copies of this edition, would be 
better than to reprint the old, 
The Duke acceded to this sug- 
gestion, and, when the first vo- 
lume of the second edition was 
printed in 1796, 500 copies were 
struck off on paper transmitted 
from England, and were sold 
here, by his Grace's direction, at 
a reduced price. 

The period of twenty years, 
which had intervened between the 
publication of the first edition 
and the first volume of the second, 
had been fruitful in works on the 
subject of sacred criticism. The 
science had been cultivated by 
learned men with far greater ener- 
gy and effect than before; and 
new materials had been made pub- 
lic in the editions of Alter, Mat- 
thai, and Birch. Our author 
had been assiduous in obtaining, 
from every source, all that could 
eurich his collection of various 
teadings or perfect his text. Fur 
ther observation had enabled him 
to decide on the true reading of 
some few passages which he had 
before left doubtful. His system 
of diacritic marks is somewhat 
simplified, The very brief proleg- 
eimena which preceded the first 
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edition are greatly expanded, and 
contain, besides a catalogue of 
manuscripts, and a key.to the 
abbreviations and marks, a state. 
ment and defence of his method 
of settling the reading, which na- 
turally includes a history of the 
text and an explanation of his 
theory of criticism. The new 
edition is indeed sv superior to 
the old as entirely to supersede 
the use of it, except as a matter 
of curiosity. 

It was not until the year 1807, 
when the possessors of the fitst 
volume almost despaired of the 
completion of the work, that the 
second volume reached England, 
The delay was occasioned by 2 
combination of unfavourable cire 
cumstances, which need not be 
enumerated, as an account of them 
may be found in the review depart- 
ment of this work for March last, 
(M. Repos, vol. il. p. 151.) Art. 
Nov. Test.Grace. Grieshach, 0.2. 
ed. 2. We believe that he has beea 
succeeded in the professorship of 
theology by Paulus, who has since 
removed to Wurzburg; but we 
are not informed at what time our 
author’s resignation took place, 
nor whether he still holds any aca- 
demical office. ‘Though his age 
is only sixty-two, his health ap- 
pears to have suffered greatly from 
various causes, and we can hardly 
expect that he should labour 
much more in the field which has 
been so much improved by his 
exertions, and from which he has 
reaped an ample harvest of literary 
reputation, 

Among the features of his cha- 
racter which his writings disclose, 
there is none so deserving of no. 
tice as the candour and impartual. 
ity with which he has conducted 
himself, in a situation where mea 
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Alexandrines, and for which they 
have substituted others, more 
nearly approaching the standard 
of Greek authors. On the other 
hand, the Alexandrine is free 
from those arbitrary corrections, 
intended to remove difficulties in 
the interpretation or contradic. 
tions in the narrative, which we 
find in the Western, ‘The testi- 


mony of the former, therefore, 1s 


suspicions, when given in favour 


of the more elegant reading—that 
of the latter, in favour of a read- 
ing which promises to re lieve us 


from an embarrassment®. 


the system of criucism which is 
now ‘adopted by the most distin- 
cuished masters of the scicnce. 
Our theological readers will do 
well to seek a more ample and 
satisfactory statement of it in the 
various works of Griesbach. The 
perusal of them will convince 
these who look on criticism with 
fear and suspicion, that it pro. 
ceeds by rule—that its rules are 
logical deductions from facts prov. 
ed or reasonably presumed—and 
that nothing is rejected from the 
text without much better ground 
than that on which it first acquir- 
ed its character for gcnuineness, 
Those who despise tht ‘science as 
trivial, and its professors as drudges 
and plodders, will find, that, far 
from resting m minute researches 
and toilsome collation;, it calls 
the great facultics of the human 
mind into varied and extensive ex- 
ercise. 

In the year 1765, our author 
was invited to become professor 
in ord) ary of theology ut Jena, 





and after some hesitation deters 
mined to remove thither. Before 
he left Halle, he married Juliana 
Friderica, daughter of Godfrey 
Schiiz, the sister of one of his 
colleagues, both at Halle and 
Jena. In the beginning of 1777, 
he took the degree of doctor of 
divinity at Jena. His academical 
prelections treated chiefly of ec- 
clesiastical history, and the expo- 
sition of the New Testament, to- 
eether with those branches of 
knowledge which are imme diately 
connected withit. ‘Thinking that 
he perceived too much of the 


r scholastic air in the doctrinal lece 


tures of his colleagues, and too 
little regard to the separation of 
that which is interesting to every 
reflecting Christian, from that 
which belongs solely to the literary 
furniture of a teacher, he deter- 
mined to read prelections on pos 
pular doctrinal theology, and with 
this view dieww up a brief manual, 
which way at first confined in its 
circulation to his own pupils, but 
was aiterwards given to the publie 
in an improved form. 

We are told, that from the year 
1780 his time was very much oce 
cupied with the various academi. 
cal functions which he was called 
on to discharge, aud some of 
which he retained, from peculiar 
circumstances, longer than the 
ordinary period, The detail of 
them would not interest our readers 


—we mention the fact in reference 


to the tardiness with which some 
of his works have made their ap. 
pearance. 

His edition of the Greek Testa. 
ment had found its way into Eng- 


* Griesbach observes, that the author of these corrections in the Western 
edition seems to have ee and endeavoured to obviate, objections to the 
" ' : bd 
ch have been narted by modern unbelievers only. 


history ef uke revurrection w 

















land, and had fallen into the 
hands of the Duke of Grafton, 
who, judging that the cause of 
rational religion would be benefit- 
ed by @ more exteusive circula- 
tion of it than was then practica- 
ble, applied to Griesbach for 
permission to print an edition oi 
itin England. ‘To this the pro- 
fessor replied, that he had no eb. 
jection to its being reprinted—but 
at the same time informed the 
Duke, that he was about to pub- 
lish a new edition of it, with great 
improvements, and submitted to 
him, that to enlarge the number 
of copies of this edition, would be 
better than to reprint the old, 
The Duke acceded to this sug- 
gestion, and, when the first vo- 
lume of the second edition was 
printed in 1796, 500 copies were 
struck off on paper transmitted 
from Englaad, and were sold 
here, by his Grace's direction, at 
a reduced price. 

The period of twenty years, 
which had intervened between the 
publication of the first edition 
and the first volume of the second, 
had been fruitful in works on the 
subject of sacred criticism. ‘The 
science had been cultivated by 
learned men with far greater ener- 
gy and effect than before; and 
new materials had been made pub- 
lic in the editions of Alter, Mat- 
thai, and Birch, Our author 
had been assiduous in obtaining, 
from every source, all that could 
enrich his collection of various 
teadings or perte ct his text. Fur- 
ther observation had enabled him 


to decide on the true reading of 


some few passages which he had 
before left doubtful. His system 
of diacritic marks is somewhat 
simplified, The very brief proleg- 
einena which preceded the first 
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edition are greatly expanded, and 
contain, besides a catalogue of 
manuscripts, and a key.to the 
abbreviations and marks, a state. 
ment and defence of his method 
of settling the reading, which na- 
turally includes a history of the 
text and an explanation of his 
theory of criticism. ‘The new 
edition is indeed sv superior to 
the old as entirely to supersede 
the use of it, except as @ matter 
of curiosity. 

It was not until the year 1807, 
when the possessors of the fitst 
volume almost despaired of the 
completion of the work, that the 
second volume reached England, 
The delay was occasioned by 2 
combination of unfavourable cire 
cumstances, which need not be 
enumerated, as an account of them 
may be found in the review depart- 
ment of this work for March last, 
(M. Repos, vol. ii. p. 151.) Art. 
Nov. Test.Grace. Griesbach, 0.2. 
ed. 2. We believe that he has beer 
succeeded in the professorship of 
theology by Paulus, who has since 
removed to Wirzburg; but we 
are not informed at what time our 
author’s resignation took place, 
nor whether he still holds any aca- 
demical office. ‘Though his age 
is only#ixty-two, his health ap- 
pears to have suffered greatly from 
various causes, and we can hardl 
expect that he should labour 
much more in the field which has 
been so much improved by his 
exertions, and from which he has 
reaped an ample harv est of literary 
reputation, 

Among, the features of his cha- 
racter which his writings disclose, 
there is none so deserving of no. 
tice as the candour and impartial 
ity with which he has conducted 
himself, in a situation where mea 
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varietatem adjecit, J. J.G. vol. 1; 
8vo. liale, 1777. 

Novum Test, &c, &c, vol. 2; 
Svc. 215. 1773 


: - eclesia . 
Provr. de histori ecciesiasic2? 


of equal or wv 


forvotten U 


Although himself, a fr. and 
partis i orth: iN thes ve | 

has ne ufiered nis yu mest 
to be biassed uch Opinion in 
decidin On disp ited passages, 
nor hesili | to avow. ihe senil- 
ments which he was compeiled to 


entertain. On the contrary, the 
fairness of his proceedings is so 
munifest, that those who differ 
most widely from him respecting 
the interpretation of Scripture, 
on subjects within his province, 
appeal to Lis authority, and only 
ask to have their tenets tried by 
the standard which he has framed. 


The following list of bis works 
Is complete to the year 1790, 

Diss. locos theol. ex Li vl, M. 
Pont. Rom, Sistens. 4to. Hale, 
1768. 

Diss. de fide Historica ex ipsa t 
rerum qua@ narrantur, natura ju. 
dicanda, 4to. #6. 1768 

Diss. de Codicibus iv, Evange- 
liorum Origenianis, 4to. 2h. eis 

Libri historici N. Test. Grae 
Pars 1, Sistens Synopsin Evang ali. 
orum Matthwi, Marci, & Luce, 
Svo. th. 1774. 

Synopsis Evang. Matth. Marci, 
& Luce, Svo. ib. 1776, is ase. 
parate work, not belonging to the 
edition of the N. T. 

Libri historic: N. T. Greece. 
P. 2. Sistens Evang. Joannis & 
Acta Apost. Svo. 1%. 1775.— 
When the first three evangelists 
were alierwards printed in their 
natural order, instead of the Sy- 
hopsis, John and the Acis were 
added to them, and the wl le had 
the title, 

Novum Test. Greece. Textum 
ad fidem Codicum, versionum & 
patrum emendavit, & lectionis 





learning lave 
auties of critics. 


nostri seculh usibus “$24 nter ace 
commodate -utilitate, Svo. Jena, 
1776. 

Programmata, 1 & 2, de vers 
notione vecabuli, wve 2 in cap. 
8. Ep. ad Rom. 4to. 20. 177 6-7. 

Cura in historiam textus greet 
epistolarum Paulinarum, Spect- 
men |, Ato. ib. 1777. 

Commentatio in Eph. i. 19, & 
seq. 4to. 2b, 1778. 

Progr. de potentiore ecclesix 
Rom. principalitate ad locum 
Irenvi, lib, 3, cap. 3, 4to. 10. 
1779. 

[Introduction to the Study of po- 
pular doctrinal Theology, in @ 
dearned Way, The second and fol- 
lowing editions had this title, In- 
troduc tion to the Study of popular 
doctrinal Theology, intended espe. 
cially for future ‘Teachers of Ree 
livion. Jt was translated into 
Danish, and published at Copen- 
, hagen in 1790, 

Progr, ad loc. Pauli, 1 Cor, xii, 

—~11, 4to, Jene, 1780. 

Progr. de Mundo condito a Dea 
Patre per Filium, 4to, 25. 1781, 

Progr. 1 & 2 de Acyw reapyrinys 
BeBauregw, 4to, tb. v 8i-2. 

Progr. de fontibus unde Evan. 
gclista suas de resurrectione Do. 
mini narrationes hauserint, 4to, 
wb, 1783. 

Progr. de Spiritu Dei quo ablue 
tl, sanctificau, & justificati,. di- 
cuntur Corinth, 1 Cor. vi, Ll, 
4to, tb, 1783. 

Progr. de nexu inter virtutena 
& religionem, 4to, 20. 1784. 

Symbol Critica ad supplendas 
& corrigendas variarum N. T. 
Collecuones. Accedit multcrum 
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N. T. codicum Gree. descriptio 
& examen. ‘Tom. 1. 8vo. IJ/ale, 


1785. 

Progr. t—5. Stricture in lo- 
cum de theopneustia librorum 
sucrorum. Jena, 1784—1788. 


Progr. 1 & 2. Marci Evange- 
lium totum e Matthai & Luce 
commentariis esse decerptum, td. 
1789—17 90. 

Several papers in the Repertory 
ef Biblical and Oriental Litera- 
ture, 

Of his works published since 
this time, the writer knows only 
of the second volume of the Syim- 
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bole Critice, .Commentariolus 
Criticus, the first and second vo. 
lumes of the second edition of the 
New ‘Testament, ‘and a Program. 
ma on the History of the Ascen. 
sion, referred to by Paulus if his 
Commentary. He has also pub 
lished the text and principal vari- 
ous readings of his New ‘Testa. 
ment, in a splendid work, adorned 
with engravings. The fetters,are 
in imitation of the running hand 
of the manuscripts, exhibiting” 
beautiful combination of calligra- 


phy with typography. 
K. 
2 A ON AE Y 














MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


A CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF MR. 





ROBERT WALKER, FORMERLY 


CURATE OF SEATHWAITE CHAPEL, IN LANCASHIRE; WITH 
SOME ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF STERNE: COMMUNICATED BY 


MK. RUTT. 


RI me 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


str, Clapton, Dec. 5, 1807. 

Itis well observed, in one of 
the Spectators attributed to Ad- 
dison, that if the aflairs of man- 
kind are regarded by superior 
beings, “ they do not look for 
great men at the head of armies, 
or amidst the pomps of a court, 
‘but often find them out in shades 
and solitades, in the private walks 
and by-paths of life.’ Your 
readers will be introduced to one 
of these angelical heroes, if 1 may 
be allowed the expression, by a 
perusal of the papers which I now 
wish to preserve in your Reposi- 


tory. They came into my hands 
at the same time with the letters 
from Dr. Franklin to George 
Whatley, Esq. which were pub. 
lished in your first volume*. [ 
cannot ascertain whether the first 
of these letters was also addressed 
to Mr. Whatley, though it is en. 
dorsed in his hand-writing. 


From Mr. Ford, relating to 
the Rev. Mr. Robert Walker, of 
Seathwaite chapel, in Lancashire. 

SIR, Conistone, 26th July, 17 $4. 


I was the other day upon a party of 
pleasure, about five or six miles from 


* These interesting letters, four in number, will be found in Vol. I. of the 
192. and 253. In Vol. I. p. 406, will also be found 


Monthly Repesitory, p. 136. 
an “ Original Letter of Stexne’s,” communicated likewise by Mr. Rutt, frons 


Mr. Whatley’s papers. Eprror. 
VOL. ILI. 
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this place, where [ met with a very 
striking object, and of a nature not very 
common. Going into a clergyman’s 
houre, ‘of whom | had frequently heard, 
but never had any personal acqvaintance 
with,) I found him sitting at the head 
of a long square table, such as are com- 
monly used in this country by the lower 
class of people, dressed in a coarse blue 
frock. trimmed with black horn buttons, 
a checked shirt, a leather strap about 
his neck for a stock, a coarse oe and 
a pair of great heavy wooden soled shoes, 
plated with iron to presetve them, 
(which we call clogs in these parts,) 
with a child upon his knee, getting his 
breakfast. !lis wife, and the remainder 
of his family, which consists of nine 
children, were some of them employed 
in waiting on each other; the rest in 
teazing and spinning of wool, at which 
trade the parson himself is accounted a 
proficient; and, moreover, when it is 
sriade ready for sale, will Ing it, by 16 
or 32 Ib. weight at a time, upon his 
back, and on foot, seven or eight miles 
to market, even in the depth of winter. 
I was not so much surprised at all this as 
you tay possibly be, having heard a good 
dea! of it related before, but I must con- 
fess myself astonished at the alacrity and 
good humour that appeared both in the 
parson and his wifg, and more so at the 
sense and ingenuity of the parson him- 
sclf. My curiosity pee me to 
wiake an inquiry into his benefice, with 
all his temporalities, of which he gave 
mic, I really believe, a very true and just 
account, which is as follows. His fixed 
salary (which has of late years been 
augmented by Queen Ann's Bounty 
dropping to it) is now betwixt ten and 
eleven pounds a year. About this time 
he visits his neighbours, (who are very 
fond ef him,) who present him with a 
fleece or two of wool each, which gra- 
tuities he tells me may amount, in the 
whole, to the value of three pounds. 
The remainder df his income aa al] his 
temporalities consist in some small mat- 
ter of cash he had left him as a legacy, 
I believe ; and, what is very surprising, 
of same whieh he had spared out of his 
income, besides maintaining his family, 
which is now placed out at interest, and 
which interest, when added to his bene- 
fices and the gratuities above-mentioned, 
will not make the whole acl. per annum, 
It amazes me to think how he procures 
a maintenance for such a famity out of 
s@ small a matter, and yet be docs, to 


the admiration of all that know him. 
His industry causes him to be loved by 
his flock, his honesty to be trusted, his 
function to be respected by them, and 
his genius to be admired by every one. 
Having lately observed in the papers 
an extract of a will of Anthony Brucer, 
Fsq. wherein he leaves most part of his 
effects to clergymen not po-sessed of gol. 
per annum in spirituals and temporals, 
{ think if any could be procured from it 
for the parson I have been here describ- 
ing, 1 dare almost say, that it could 
not be bestowed upon a more deserving 
clergyman ; and if yourself did but hear 
and sce as much in regard to him as I 
have done, 1 am sure you would take 
the utmo-t pleasure in setving such 2 
man. As you will have the first in- 
formation whether any thing will be 
performed by the trustees for that cha- 
rity, in pursuance of the will, and when, 
if you think there is any prospect of 
getting something for him, and will 
please to advise thereupon, 1 will take 
care to procure such credentials for him 
as may be requisite, and shall think the 

favour as done to, Sir, your’s, 
W. FORD. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. 
Collinson, of Lancaster, to the 
Rev. Mr. Broughton, of Bartlett's 
Buildings, [Holborn, London. | 


Feb. 4, 1755. 

Upon my return hither I wrete te 
Mr. Walker, of Seathwaite, the poor 
ne, Te you mentioned to me, desir- 
ing he would send me a particular ac- 
count of the value of his curacy, and 
the number of his family ; and from him 
I have just received the enclosed answer. 
I also wrote to Mr. Cooperson, a clergy- 
man who lives in the neighbourhood of 
Mr. W. to let me know Mr. W.’s cha- 
racter, and how he behaved, &c. which 
he has done in the letter which I here 
enclose. Mr. Cooperson is a person of 
great worth and integrity, and acts as 
one of our surrogates, and is therefore 
well known to me, so that I can depend 
upon the truth of his letter. You will, 
I doubt not, from these papers, be of 
opinion, that Mr. W, is not unworthy 
the regard you have been pleased to 
shew him, and that he deserves encay- 
ragement, If I can give you any farther 
information in this affyir, or can be any 
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way serviceable in paying Mr. W. what 
you are so kind to collect for him, I 
shall with pleasure ob-erve any direc- 
tions you shall give; for 1 know not a 
more deserving object than he is, though 
we have numbers of poor clergy in these 
parts, nor a more charitable office that 
a person can be employed in. 


Letter from Mr. Walker to Mr. 

Collinson, 
SIR, Fan. 31,1755. 

Your’s of the r6th instant was com- 
municated to me by Mr. Cooperson, 
and should have retu:ned an immediate 
answer, but the hand of Providence 
then lying heavy upon an amiable 
pledge of conjugal endearments, has 
since taken from me a promising girl, 
which the disconsolate mother too pen- 
sively laments the loss of; though we 
have yet eight living, all healthy chil- 
dren, whese names and ages are as fol- 
lows: Zaccheus, aged almost eighteen ; 
Fliza, sixteen and ten months; Mary, 
fifteen; Moses, thirteen and three 
months; Sarah, ten and three months ; 
Mabel, eight and three months; Wil- 
liam ‘i'yson, three and eight months ; 
and Ann Esther, one and nine months: 
besides Ann, who died two years and 
six months ago, and was then between 
nine and ten; and Eleanor, who dicd 
25th of this instant January, aged six 
years and ten months. Zaccheus, the 
eldest, is now learning the trade of a tan- 
ner, and has two yeats and a half of his 
apprenticeship to serve. ‘Ihe annual in- 
eome of my chapel at present, as near as 
I can compute it, may amount to r7l. 
ten of which are paid in cash, ¢1. from the 
governors of the bounty of Queen Ann, 
2l. from Mr. Penny, of Penny-bridge, 
out of the annual rents, he being lord 
of the manor, and 3]. from the several 
inhabitants of Seathwaite, settled upon 
their tenements as a rent charge. A 
house and gardens J value at 4. yearly, 
and not worth more. [ be ieve the sur- 
plice fees and voluntary contributions, 
one year with the other, may be worth 
3l. value, as the inhabitants are few in 
number and the fees very low: this last- 
mentioned article consists chiefly in free- 
will offerings. J am situated greatly to 
my satisfaction, with regard to the con- 
duct and behaviour of my auditory, who 
not only live in a happy ignorance of 
the follies and vices of the age, but in 
mutual peace and good-will one with 
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another, and are all seemingly (and I 
hope really too) sincere Christians, 
and sound members of the Established 
Church, not one Dissenter of any deno- 
niination being amongst them all, l 
have got to the value of gol. for my 
wife’s fortune, but had no real estate or 
cash of my own, being the youngest of 
twelve children, born of obscure parents, 
and though my income has been but 
small, rm my family large, yet by a 
providential blessing upon our diligent 
endeavours, the kindness of my friends, 
and a cheap country to live in, we have 
always had the true peace of life. By 
what I have written, (which is a true 
and exact account to the best of my 
knowledge,) I hope you will not think 
your favours to me, out of the late 
worthy Dr. Stratford’s effects, quite mis- 
bestowed ; for which I must ever grate- 
fully own myself your most obliged 
humble servant, 
ROBERT WALKER, 
Curate of Seathwaite. 


Mr. Whatley was very naturally 
interested by the character of this 
clergyman, and more than twenty 
years after the dates of these let- 
ters, communicated them to his 
friend, the Rev. D. Watson, Ree- 
tor of Middleton-Tyas, near Rich 
mond, Yorkshire, who died not 
many years ago. Mr. Watson, 
in hisreply, dated June 15, 1776, 
says, 

** T thank you for the copies of the 
curious letters you semt me. I have, 
since I received them, met with a cler- 
gyman who knew the man about thirty 
oe 5 aga, but does not know whether 
i¢ is liying, but says, a son of his is 
brought up to the church, and in his 
journey to some a he could not 
tell which of them, for orders, had 
lately the misfortune to break his leg. 
I have no acquaintance in that part of 
the country, though I am in the same 
diocese. Itis at least eighty miles frore 
hence, The character is an amiable one, 
and deserves to be handed down to pos- 
terity Blush! ye stalled prebendaries 
and fat piuralists! how doe. such a cha- 
racter, when contrasted with any in the 
higher spheres, shine in the mnidae ofa 
crooked and perverse gencration.” 


Such. is the account which I 
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am able to offer you of the ‘“ Cu- 

rate of Seathwaiiec chapel,” who 

might have sat to the poet of 

sé Bact Auburn” for his ** Vil- 

Jage Preacher.” 

Remote from towns he ran his godly 
race, 

Nor e’er had chang’d nor wish’d to 
change his place ; 

A man he was to ail the country dear, 

And passing-rich with for.y pounds a 
year. 

Or, in plain prose, and accord- 
ing to these documents, with little 
more than hbaif of that annual in- 
come. 
traordinary man, there is the fol- 


lowing notice in the Obituary of 


the Gentleman’s and the Monthly 
Magazines, for September, 1802. 


“In a very advanced age, at Seathwaite, 

near Ulverstone, the Rev. George [ Ro- 
bert] Walker, opwards of sixty years 
curate of that chapel. This tenerable 
man continued to discharge the duties 
of his sacred function t.!l within the last 
four ye.rs, when, his sight failing, 
his office was supplied by anovher 
clergyman. Mr. Walker, upon a «mail 
stipend, with great industry and cco- 
nomy, brought up a large family in 
a vory decent manner, giving to one 
of his son, since deceased, an aca- 
demic education, and beine contented 
in his retired situation, without a wish 
to change it, he was beloved by his 
family and respected Hy all who knew 
him.” M athly Magazine, xiv. 189. 

In the letter which I have quot- 
ed, and ancther written ai tow 
months betore, Mr. Watson come. 
Municates to Mr. Whatley the 
following anecdows of Sreryn, 
with whom they were both well 
acquainted, 

bed Fan. 10, 1776. 

«€ Shall I tell you what York scandal 
says? viz. that Sterne, when possessed 
of preferment of 300l.a year, would not 
pay rel. to release his mother out of 
wesy oin: & prison, when poverty was 
her only fault, and her character so good 
that two of her neighbours clubbed eo 
sct her at liberty, to gain a livelihood, 
as she bad been accustomed to do, by 


Of the death ct this exes 
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taking in washing. Yet this was the 
man whose fine feelings gave the world 
the story of Le Fevre anc the Senti- 
mental Journey. Do you not feel as if 
something hurt you more than a cut 
across your finger at reading this ? 
Talking on benevolence, or writing 
about it, in the most pathetic manner, 
and doing a!l the good you can without 
shew and parade, are very different 
things.” 
. @ Fune 1§, 1776. 

« | met with a clergyman, from near 
York, the other day, who called in upon 
Tri tram only two days before his death. 
He says there was very littie change as 
to his manner and conversation. A lady 
wa. in the room, who withdrew toa 
window. ‘ Do not go out, Fanny; 
this is an old friend.".—*! am glad 
you are so carefully attended.’—* Had 
you come sooner, in tead of three, this 
lady and the two you met on the stairs, 
you might have seen thirteen.'—His 
wife, it seems, died a papist I do not 
wonder at it, for when she fetched me 
from York to Sutton, to read the papers, 
I thought her a most eccentric woman, 
As to the man, considered as man, [ 
have nothing to say, but that he could 
work himvelf up to the most exquisite 
feclings without having any real feel- 
ings at all; and nothing is more true 
than the story about his mother. Bue 
he is gone, and let his biemi.hes sleep 
with him. [t hurts one, that the body 
ol so extraordinary a genius should not 
have been distinguished from common 
bodies, stolen for the use of the sure 
geons, till it got to Oxford, when one, 
who knew him well, cried out, * Alas! 
this is poor Sterne.’ ” 

liaving now brought together 
two characters so opposite as the 
celebrated author of the “ Senti- 
mental Journey,” the insidious, 
and therefore the moré certain per- 
verter of youth and innocence, 
and the obscure, but exemplary, 
‘** curate of Seathwaite chapel;” I 
cannot close this letter more suit- 
ably than in the words with which 
Dr, Priestley coucludes his * De- 
scripuion ofa Chart of Biography.” 
He there observes, as @ great 
moral benefit which he derived 
trom his labour, in compiling the 
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eh that ‘it hath a peculi- 
a King and happy vflect 
u - and to consider bow 
v fii rent a teblec of merit 
v ~ from a tavlet of faine ; 
} uy names would be wholly 
r raced, and hew many new 


ones, absolutery unknown to the 
take their places, 
t changing the one into the 
And, consia ring that Liese 

efs wil at leagth be chang. 

a, that the tablet of fame wall be 
an iled, and that of merit, or 
morai worth, produced, never to 


j we 


1d 


be changed more; how. much 
more solicitous should we be, eveu 
from a@ passion for true fanie, to, 
have our names written in the 
iablet of real merit, though as. yet 
concealed trom human view, than 
in the tablet of mere present and 
perishable renown ; having in pros 
spect that time, in which ¢he 
righteous only shail be had in ever- 
lusting remembrance, while the 
name of the wicked shall ret,” 
Your’s, 


J. § RUTT, 





AC.OUNT OF A BOOK, ATTPIBUTED TO WILLIAM CORRY, ESQ. 


©N LIBERTY 


AND NECESSITY, 





To the Uditor of the Monthly Repository, 


oo 


~ ys 


sir, London, Dec. 1807. 

A friend put into my hand 
lately a volume purchased at the 
sale of the library of the late Mr. 
Isaac Recd*, of which, as a cu- 
riosity, I send you a brici ac- 
count, 

The volume contains two co- 
pies, both printed in London ; one 
in the year 1759, and the other 
mn 1761, of a tract, entitled, 
** Retlections upon Liberty and 
Neeessity, &c.” A motto from 
Lord Bolinebrcoke stands on the 
title page, Which has uo. book 
sejlor’s name. 

In the firsttulank leaf is written, 
I suppose in his own hand-y ve ting, 
€¢ Jsaac Reed, 1765,” and, in 
the same band, there is a memo- 
randuim below, as follows; 


“ By Willm. Corry, Esq. 


« These vo'umes were never pub- 
lished or publiciy sold. 

« The author of them put an end ta 
his existence, by means of a pistol, ort 
the 2d of \ugust, 1763, at his house in 
Argyle-buildings. 

‘« He was a man of some property, 
but was said to have imprudently mar- 
ried a woman with whom he had coha- 
bited. 

‘* His suicide was a deliberate act. 
D. H. told me that he had dined, and 
was about to go to his study, when, 
being told a pye was about to be 
brought in, he said he might as well eat 
some of it. He did so, then went to 
his study and blew his brains out.” 


‘{he author professes himself to 
he a * Necessttanian Deist.” dle 
is a disciple ot Collins, and ving 
dicates his muster against Dr, 
Clarke, He seems to haye cone. 
sidered the doctrine of tales 
as essentially incompatible with 
Cliistianity. Hle says, page 3; 


* For the Obituary of Mr. Reed, see Monthly Repository, Vol. Il. p. 103,’ 


—The sale of his library lasted many days. 
ordinary sum, if it be true, as stated in the Courier news 


It sold for nearly 4,4001. an extra- 
aper of December rg,’ 


1807, that Mr. Reed’s income never, in any peried of his life, exceeded 390. 


per annum. Epsror. 
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« Tho necessity of human actions 
js just as good an arguinent against 
fevelation, as revelation Is in fa- 
vour of free agency.” In answer 
to the objection that necessity 
makes God the author of sin, he 
says, p. 19, that he “ can nei- 
ther conceive the possibility of 
the creature’s sinning against its 
Creator, nor perceive the least 
difference betwoen permitting and 
causing with respect to an ac- 
knowledged first cause of infinite 
power and wisdom.”’ Te con- 
cedes a great deal as to the mis- 
chievous consequences of the doc- 
trine of necessity, by his mode of 
answering this charge against it, 
which is, that “ the situation of 
human creatures is such, that it 
is morally impossible that this 
doctrine should ever be gencrally 
received, probably not by one 
man ina million,” and that, with 
regard to this one man, the spe- 
culative belicf of it will scarcely 
be attended by any bad conse. 
quences, because it is not likely 
that he will investigate the subject 
till he arrives “ ata time of life 
when habits of acting are un- 
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changeably formed, and prejue 
dices of every; hind have taken too 
deep root to be entirely cradicate 
ed,” p. 23. Still he considers the 
doctrine of necessity as a great 
and invaluable discovery. “ When 
satisfactorily proved and clearly 
assented to, (he says, p. SO,) it 
appears to me to be the sword 
which cutteth all knots, the solu- 
tion of all doubts, and the pana. 
cea for every uneasiness of the 
human mind; J mean that it is 
productive of these effects, in 
case 2 proper use be made of it; 
whether such use ever is or ever 
can be made of it, I presume 
not to determine.”? [It would ap- 
pear from the whole tract that 
the author had no idea of a future 
life. His style is slovenly, bis 
allusions disgustingly coarse, and 
his jeers at Christianity profane ; 
but there is often a smartness in 
his arguments, He discovers 
throughout a contempt of Lumar 
nature, 
I'am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


A. B. 





CRELLIUS “ DE UNO DEO.” 


——EEE 


To the Editor of the 


SIR, Sept, 22, 1807. 

I lately picked up on a book- 
stall a volume in small quarto, 
with the following ttle: 

«* The Two Books of John Crellius 
Francus, touching One God the Father, 
wherein many Things also concerning 
the Nature of the Son of God and the 
Holy Spirit are discoursed of. Translated 
eut of Latine into English. Printed in 
Kesmoburg, at the Sign of the Sue-Beams, 
in the Year of our lord MDCLXY.” 


This, lL apprehend, is the ver- 
sion of Crelius ** De uno Deo 





Monthly Repository. 


Patre,”? which Dr. Toulmin mens 
tions as printed at Amsterdam in 
1665. (Mem. of Socinus, p. 422.) 
He probably never met with The 
book, or he would have mentioned 
the pleasantry at the bottom of 
the title-page, It shews the cau- 
tion with which a work deemed 
heretical was sent forth when the 
publisher could only venture to 
describe himself as a Citizen of 
the world, —Your’s, 

R. 





EULOGIUM ON TUE LATE MR. GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 





(From Lectures on the Truly Eminent English Poets, by Percival Stockdale, jug 
published, in 2 vols. 8vo.) 


It is impossible for my best 
feclings not to fling aside every 
paltry caution, (according to their 
usual ardeur,) and pay a short, 
but sincere tribute to the memory 
of that excellent man*. His 
Jearning was extensive and cle- 
gant; and it was modelled and 
polished by a truly attic taste. 
‘Phe integrity of his heart did ho- 
nour to the powers of his mind— 
(how conquerors, and splendid 
usurpers shrink before him !)—that 
integrity could not have been cor- 
rupted by an offer of the empire 
of the world! His very faults 
were glorious: they: were the 
excesses of a mind of unbounded 
and intrepid generosity ; they re- 
sulted from a divine enthusiasm 
for civil aid religious freedom ; 
for public and private virtue. I 
owe this little tribute to his me- 
inory, from gratitude as well as 
from justice. Our sentiments, 
on some of the most important 
subjects, were diametrically op- 
posite ; yet we entertained for 
each other the warmest good 
wishes; the warmest mutual 
esteem. I add, with regret, that, 
from our accidental situations and 
gonnexions in life, there was no 


personal intercourse between us; 
but we interchanged unequivocal 
and strong testimonies of the ine. 
vitable and general unison of our 
minds, from the prevailing strain 
of our natures, and of our intel- 
lectual pursuits, Let political 
and ecclesiastical power look 
down from their artificial heights, 
and learn Christian toleration and 
benevolence from two private 
men, whom a disdain of hypocri- 
sy, and of misprision of truth, 
doomed to walk in the humble 
vale of life. Accept, thou ami- 
able and beautiful shade! this 
ingenuous and respectful offering 
to thy genius and thy virtues! 
If thy happy and eternal state 
admits any sublunary objects to 
thy view—that a friend bestowed 
on thy merit that honest eulogy 
which hireling state-scribblers de- 
nied thee, will, in some degree, 
deserve thy approbation, The 
recollection that I was honoured 
with the attention and regard of 
Gilbert Wakefield, will always be 
propitious to every temper of my 
mind; it will invigorate my ace 
tive, it will console my languid 
hours. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
LETTER I. 


SIR, Oct. 22, 1807. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that 

1 recognize in your publication a 
liberal work open to the investi- 


gation of truth. The admission 
of my Observations on the Cler- 
gyman’s Remarks, might have 
been expected from their conge- 


* Gilbert Wakefield. 





nia! tv with your sentiments, but 
you have miuilested (which docs 
you no smail hoveur) an equal 
readiness to adit his replies. ] 
shaii be thankful to him if [ re. 
ceive dny turther light from them; 
and if he should, by sound scrip- 
tural arguments, convince me of 
any errors or mistakes, I will 
gladly acknowledge them. 

The Clergyiman animadverts 
first upon some qu stions I pro- 
pose on Isaiah ix. 6,7, which he 
says are, “ Can the Divine Being 
be the subject ot propheey ? Can 
it be foretold of the immutable 
‘God, that he would change his 
mode of existence, cease to be 
what he is, and become an infant 
born of one of his creatures?” I 
proceed to ask, “ Can it be fore- 
told, that he would be at the dis- 
posal of some other being, @ son 
given? That he would be ad- 
vanced to power? And that then 
he would be called, that is, he 
would really be, The mighty 
Ged, the everlasting Father? 
And can it be said of him, the 
mighty God, as it is here said, 
that he shall sit upon the throne 
of David, his Father?” These 
questions, except the two first, 
he thought it most prudent to 
suppress. What answer does he 
give to those he has cited? None 
at all. Interrogations are, not 
unfrequently, very troublesome 
things, and where they will not 
admit of an answer without ruin. 
ing the cause intended to be sup. 
ported, the only resource is to 
misrepresent them. Accordingly, 
he calls them “ abstract ques- 
tions about possibilities; questions 
which would be strictly proper in 
the mouth of a detstical inpdel, but 
which seem to him to proceed with 
a very singular grace from that 
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of a Socinian.” And adds * that 
he is at a Josy to discover how 
they apply to the question about 
which we are at issue.” My 
quistions are, in their very nae 
ture, a positive denial, put m 
forcible language, of the possibi- 
lity of any change in the Supreme 
Being. ‘Lhey arise out of and are 
supported by the pos tive decla- 
rations of the Bible, that that 
Being is ** Jehovah, who chang- 
eth not; ‘The Father of Lights, 
with whom is no variableness, nei- 
ther shadow of turning.” ‘To have 
answered them in the affirmative 
would have been little short of 
blasphemy; it would have been 
to rob the Supreme Being of all 
his essential perfections ; those 
perfections which naturally asso- 
ciate themselves with all our con. 
ceptions of Deity, and which are 
perpetually celebrated in the sa- 
cred writings. ‘To have answered 
them in the negative, would have 
been to have conceded to ine all 
that I contend for. But the Cler- 
gyiman is ata loss to discover how 
they apply to the question at 
issue. ‘The question is, Does the 
prophecy (Isaiah ix. 6, 7) relate 
to the Supreme, Being or to a 
man. The subject of that pro. 
phecy is, a child that was to be 
burn, a son that was to be given, 
Let the reader compare the inter. 
rogations with the prophecy, and 
then judge whether they are per- 
tinent, or, as he says, ‘ wholly 
irrelevant.” The Clergyman, 
however, has here shewn a con- 
siderable degree of dexterity. 
When he animadverts upon my 
questions, he carefully avoids any 
allusion to the prophecy on which 
they are founded, and, in bis re- 
marks on the prophecy, he makes 
bo'sort of allusion to the questions. 
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Having laid such a solid foun. 
dation, let us now see what sort 
of superstructure the Clergyman 


builds Upon vw. 6 We must be 
guided,” he si ays, “ not by what he, 
(J. M.) may tancy 1 ther pasrih le 
er impossible, but stmply by 
what the Bible says*.?? Here I 
am ready to meet him. ‘The 
question then is, what does the 


Bible say? ‘bo this we have the 
Clereynian’s answer in the follow- 
“ Now, upon reading 
we ‘Trinitarians find it 
that there is on ly one 
Unitariaus. So 
far, then, we are agreed. * We 
further find,” he adds, * tit 
three differené persons have cach 
the attributes of the 
Godhead aseribed tothem. And 
we lastly tind, that one of these 
persons is sometimes said tobe God, 
and equal with God, 
to be man, and teterior 
But all these deelara/tons rest 
pon the same authority. Thence 
we ftvel ourselves obliged to ree 
them all. ‘This, 
to our views of scripture, 
sarrly produces the doctrine of the 
unity in trinity, and the humano- 
divine nature of Christ.” Such is 
the Clereyman’s creed, and be 
tells us it is what the “ Bible 
says.? We Unitarians ask, where 
has the Bible said this? He gives 
noanswer. Tle offers no proof, 
We say, he has none to offer: if 
he has, let him produce it. Let 


me words : 

the Bible, 
’ 

declared, 


Cod.’ 


So do we, 


names and 


and sometimes 
to Gad. 


ceive 


necese- 


according 


19 


sons have cach the names and ate 
tributes of the Godhead ascribed 
to them.” | will venture to af. 


firm, without fear of refutation, 
that this Clerayman never bas 
found, or ecer will find, such a 


declaration ithe Bible. By three 
different persons, having cach the 
names and attribates of the Gode 
head ascribed to them, he must, 
asa trimtarian, mean three divine 
persons in the Godhead. © Now 
where does the Bible declare that 
there are three such persons ? 
Such a passage cannot be pro. 
duced. ‘Lhe Divine Being is une 
formly spoken of in the scriprures 
asan individual person. We find 
there expressly te person ot God, 
but never (he persons ot God or 
in God. Job xiii. 7, 8. Hleb. i, 
1, 2, 3. They never represent 
the Holy Spirit es a person, much 
less do the ‘y deelare it to be a pers 
son in the. Godliead+. Sut these 
three different persons, it seems, 

have each the names and attri. 
butes of the Godhead ascribed to 
them.” Never was phrase more 
ambiguous than this. It is as 
unmeaning as it is unseriptural, 
We meet with the term Goddcad 


three times in the New ‘Testae 
ment, but never with the phrase, 


the names of the Godhead. What 
those can be I have no concep- 
tion. I have always understood 
that names were appellations given 
to persons and things, but never 
to abstract natures. Were I to 


say, that certain persons had each 
of them the names of the mane. 
hood ascribed to them, would it 


us examine this creed a little more 
particularly, “ We find it de- 
clared, that three different per- 


* Page 106. 

+ This question is fully discussed in a little piece, entitled ** The Impersonalit 
ef the Holy Ghost: an humble endeavour to refute the Opinion, that God-and his 
Spirit are two distinct Persons.” 2d edit. A piece which has never heen atcempt- 
ed to be refuted, and probably never will. [This excellent little Tract is sold by 
Eaton, 187, High Heiborn, price 6d. Ep. 

VOL. Ill, iy 
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not be concluded that I was seized 
with a fit of insanity? but if it 
was understood, that I meant to 
prove by it, that those persons 
were men, would it not appear 
still more wild and extravagant ? 


If ascribing the peculiar names of 


God to diflerent persons will prove 
each of them to be God, the 
ascribing the names of the God- 
head to them (if there be any 


such names) will prove each of 
them to be the Godécad; and, it 


three different persons are each 
of them the Godhead, what will 
become of the doctrine, that 
there is only one God, which the 
Clergyman prolesses to believe ? 
That doctrine proves very (rou- 
blesome to trinitarians ; it seems 
often to siand in their way, and, 
upon their principles, is inex- 
plicable. Hence we find the 
Clergyman (page 412) first pro- 
fessing to believe it, then flatly 
denying it, and then representing 
it as something very mysterious 
which he cannot comprehend, 
But further, “ these three ditler. 
ent persons,” we are told, “ are 
declared in the Bible, to have the 
attributes of the Godhead ascribed 
to them.” This is also said with- 
out either explanation or proof. 
The attributes of the Godhead 
must necessarily be seli-existence, 
eternity, immutability, indepen- 
dence, &c. So far, then, are these 
three diferent persons from pos- 
sessing those attributes that one 
of them expressly represents him. 
self as aderived, dependaut Being®. 
Now a derived, dependant Being 
cannot possibly possess any unde. 
rived attributes, such as all the 
attributes of the Godhead are.— 
* Lastly we find,” says the Cler- 
gyman, “ that it is declared in 


the Bible, that one of these per- 
sons is sometimes said te be God 
and equal with God, and somes 
times to be man and inferior to 
God.” Where tbis is declared in 
the Bible ] am at a loss to cone 
jecture. The Clergyman oflers 
no proof. He is speaking of per- 
sons in the Godhead, who have 
each ef them the names and attri- 
butes of it ascribed to them, and 
are each of them equally God. 
How one of these divine persons 
can be at the same time both God 
and equal with God, and man 
and inferior to God, is to me 
an inconceivable mystery. He 
should have explained it, or at 
least have told us where it is 
expressly declared in ihe serip- 
tures. ‘The only account he gives 
of it is, that this, (of which he 
has offered no proof,) accord- 
ing to his views of scripture, ne- 
cessarily produces the doctrme 
of the humano-divine nature of 
Christ. Now if these three dif- 
ferent persons be equally God, or 
if they be the one God, will it 
not follow that they must be of 
the sume nature? If then the 
nature of one of them be Awmanos 
divine, must not that of the other 
two also be humanoedivine? Will 
it not also follow, that what is 
affirmed of one of them, on the 
score of his being possessed of 
such a nature, may with equal 
truth and propriety be also affirm. 
ed of the other two; that is, that 
they are each of them God and 
equal with God, and man and 
inferior to God? But if they are 
ot different natures; if that of the 
one be humano-divine, and not 
that of the other two; then they 
are not each of them equally God, 
much less the same God, 


* John v. 06. vi. 57, 











The Clergyman proceeds (page 
407) to animadvert on what I 
have advanced on the passages 
produced by him to prove the 
divinity of Christ. The first of 
these is Micah v. 2. I observed 
on this prophecy that, in it, “ the 
whole description is that of a pro- 
per man, like other men, who 
was to be born of the tribe of 
Judah, and advanced to the throne 
of Isracl,’ and [ adduced some 
arguments to prove that the sub- 
ject of the prophecy could not be 
any more than a man... This he 
has passed over without the lcast 
notice. On the latter clause of 
the verse, he says, ‘* the obvious 
meaning of the passage seems to 
me to be that which is given by 
Mr. Lowth. The words do natu- 
rally import an original, distinct 
from the birth of Chtist, men- 
tioned in the foregoing sentence, 


which is here declared to be from , 


all eternity. For so the words 
DMikkedem (translated here from 
of old, but rendered from ever- 
lasting, Habak. i. 12,) and mime 
Olam, from the days of eternity, 
do plainly signify.” But although 
Mr. Lowth says “ It imports an 
original from all eternity,’ le 
immediaiel y contradicts that sense 
of the words by adding, (as before 
cited by me and unnoticed by the 
Clergyman,) ** if we expound it 
with the Chaldee paraphrast, 
whose name was foretold of old, 
the expression cuntains a plain 
description of the Messias.” ‘That 
the word Mikkedem ever means 
eternity no where appears. Who. 
ever compares Habak. i. 12, with 
Psa. ly. 19, will see that it might, 


* See Psa. xliv. r. lv. 19. Ixviii. 33. lxxiv. 2.12. laxvii, 5.22. Ixxvii 


%. cxix. 152. Neh, xii. 46. 
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with equal propricty, have been 
rendered Jrom uf old, The word 
is the same in both, That kedem 
is rightly rendered of old, will ap- 
pear from the meaning of the 
word, and from the numerous 

passages where it is so rendered*®, | 
It imports precedency, priority, 
or antiquity; it is rendered for- 
merly, to come before, former 
estate, and frequently, the east. 
As to the other word, olam, the 
Clergyman himself admits in, the — 
next page, that it does not-ne- 
cessarily convey the idea of eter- 
nilyt. Neither of the words, 
therefore, nor both of them toge- 
ther, necessarily convey the idea 
of eternity. The incongruity of 
uniting days with eternity, proba- 
bly. induced the translators to 
leave the word mime untranslated, 
The true rendering of the passage 
I conceive to he, whose goings 
forth, (or, according to the Chal- 
dee paraphrast, whose name has 
been forctold,) from of old, from - 
anceent days. Upon the Cler- 
gyman’s sense of this passage, I 
put some questions which I ob. 
serve, ** upon that hypothesis are 
impossible to be answered.” ‘These 
he has also passed over without 
the least notice. ** In short,’? 
says he, ** the passage, when wn. 
tortured by Socinian criticism, sets 
forth what divines have termed 
the eternal generation of the son.” 
lt is a little singular that a mo. 
dern clergyman should revive a 
tenet which has been so long and 
so justly exploded. ‘That it has 
any foundation in scripture cana 
not be pretended. If by eternal 
generation be meant that the first 


t The word eternity occurs ence in the Roglish Bible, Isa. vii. 15, and three 


tes ata marginal reading. 
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porson in the trinty has been 
from cternity, and will be to eter- 

nity, gencrating the second per- 

son, will it not follow, that the 1 

son never had, or ever will have 
any real, dittinet, personal ex. 
istencc? Wt by it be meant that 

the son, the second person, Was 
begotten and browght forth from 
eternity, then that begetting and 
bringing forth mast be either by 
a mec sit) of nature, or by un 
net of the divine will. If by a 
necessity of nature, thea the di- 
vine nature, which is immutable, 
tust produce divine persons in 
he Godhead ad infinitum. If by 

a voluntary act, then the second 
person cannot be coeenistent and 
eo equal with the first, but de. 
gived from him and dependent 
upon him. It would be a labori- 
ous task fo point out all the ab- 
surditics involved in this doctrine, 
J would only ask, can the words 
goings forth, in the passage un- 
der consideration, Mean gencra- 
dion? Surely it will require the 
vost violent éforfuwre to extract 

such a meaning fromthem. Let 
the reader, then, judge to whom 
the charge of torturing scripture 
1, most applicable, whether to 
tiinitarians of to unitarians, = I 
had said, that “ the person men. 
tioned im the prophecy was to 
come iorth to Jehovah, and 
th refore was not Jehovah.’ 

llere,” says the Clergyman, “ is 

a curious instance of his be; going 
the question.” If the subject of 
the prophecy was te come forth 
» Jehovah, to be ruler over Js- 

Tat l, the conclusion that he could 
not be that Jehovah is so sell CVle 
dent that it will approve itsclf to 
tve Colnbmmoen scuse of every man, 
aid as so far from “ begying the 
qweetion,” ihat is complicly de- 





cides it. But he says, * let hine 
prove that Christ is not Jehovah.” 
It does notlie with me to prove a 
wgative. It is enough for me to 
deny that he is Je hovah, till some 
direct evidence be produced to 
the contrary. Let him prove the 
positive ; lie would no doubt have 
done so, had it been in bis power. 
«J. M.” the Clergyman adds, 
“ dowmatically asserts, that the 
scriptures kuow no such com- 
pound being as the Godeman Je. 
sus Christ. Let him prove his 
assertion”? Here To am again 
called upon to prove a negative, 
If the scriptures have any where 
so represented Jesus Christ, why 
has fie not referred to the pao- 
sages? Where do they contain 
such phrases as the following ; 
the rig’: of Christ, the hu- 
manly e Ch trist, the God-mar 
the Gaited divine nature, hy-0- Qe 
statical unton, persons m the lrie 
nity, &. §&c. §c. 2 All this may 
be safely called senseless Jurguity 
consistently with the highest VCe 
neration for the li ly SCTIPLUTCS, 
however it may irritate bigots, 
into whose creed it essentially ens 
ters. But does the Clerzyman 
make any allempt prove that 
Jesus Christ is such a compound 
being? =Yes, in’ the following 
words; ** the very same scriptures 
that speak of the man Jesus 
Christ, speak likewise of the word 
being with God, and being God, 
and that by this word is meant 
Jesus C hrist, J. M. does not de. 
ny.” What then? Will this 
prove Jesus Cliist to be a com- 
pound being, God-inan? lt it 


will, it will equally prove Moses, 


augels, und niagistrates, to be sv ; 
lor the very same scriptures that 
spe ak of “ the man Mosrs, *”? sa 


also that he was dohin, God, 
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The very same scriptures that call 
angels ** men,” them 
eluiim. Psa. 
comp. Heb. ii. 
trates are men, 
scriptures the 
nounces them 
Psa. Ixxnxii. 2. 6. 
Christ, having cited those words, 
emphatically - ani d the 
scripture cannot be broken,” John 
x. 35. If then the man Jesus 
Christ called God, proves 
him to be a compound beiug, God 
and man, the same language ap- 
plicd tothe man Aloses, to angels, 
and magistrates, must 
each of them to be God and man, 
and unless the Clergyman adinits 


~— 
ais) 


7; 


cail 

vii. 5, xevil. 

7, I. 6. Magis 
and yet in the 
divine Being pro- 

to be elohim, 

7, and 


gods, 
Jesus 


adds, 


being 


to prove 


of 


to ho- 
thing. ‘The truth is, the term 
God does not express the nature 
of any being, but the relation of 
some beings to others; it simply 
denotes dominion. To EXPTCSS, 
therefore, the supreme domimon 
of the Divine Being, be is styled, 
“ The Most High God, the God 
of Gods, the God of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ,” &c. In the first 
of John, he is distirigawtice by 
the arUCie, ¢ Be aS. The word 
was with voy ceo “ God,” and 
again, * she same was in the bes 
ginning with roy Seov, the God,” 
whereas the word is simply said toa 
» 8 Segoe, a God.” 


weds» 


on wearing the Hat. 


this, his argument comes 
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@®RIGINAL LETTER FROM A QUAKER 


TOA JUDGES ON WEARING 


THE HAT IN COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


———SE—E——— 


Zo the Editor of the 


SIR, 

Itis we!l known that the soci- 
ety of Christians, called Quakers, 
ebject to comply with the usual 
custom of taking off the lat as a 
mark of respect to their fellow 
creatures, and that this noncompli- 
ance hath, i: iormer times, oiten 
subjected them fo many unjustifi- 
able insults and penalties. The 
anore liberal and tolerant spirit of 
the present age has, indeed, happi- 
ly occasioned such instances 
wanton Oppression to be more une 
common, [fit has not tacitly sane- 
tioned the custom alluded to, yet 
it has rendered it less obnoxious ; 
and though a Quaker is generaily 
reminded tu take off his hat in 
our courts of justice, yet as it is 
well known that he will respect- 
fully decline to obey the order, 
seme attendant or officer of the 
sult is deputed to remove, in a 

J 


oi 


Monthly Repository. 


civil, decent manner, this objece 
tionable article of dress.  Ja- 
stances, however, yet occur, in 
which the stern, hatsh behaviour 
of courts in former times appears 
to be revived 5 and in which, toa, 
Nibcral reileefions, taunts, 
and vulgar, mis-timed wit of ju- 
nior counsel seem to be coinived 
at toa devrce rather meonsistent 
with the solemnity and dignity ef 
couris of justice. Something like 
an idstance of this kind oceasion- 
ed the following decent and sete 
sible remonstrance, which T hope 
you will insert in’ some’ futute 
number of your truly valuable 
inise 


<? 
Le 


ellany. 
Your's, 


A BEREAN, 


ESTEEMED ERIEND, 
From the obje. tion that appeared ‘a 
the kate asoizes, to the exe:cise of mg 
di cretion in the ave of my hat, I though 
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I would take the liberty of stating, that 
we conceive the taking off the hat in 
the way of duty or worship, is cue to 
God only, “ who is } alous of his ho- 
pour,” and are therefore influenced in 
our conduct by conscientious motives, 
and de not intend thereby the least dis- 
respect to man, but fear, lest by our 
compliance, we should offend against 
God. I conclude the court was not 
fully aware of the motive, or it scarce!y 
would have expected, or required of me, 
to take off my hat in compliance with 
the general custom. And the other mode 
of taking my hat, or any other part of 
my property by immediate force, docs 
wot seem congenial with the spirit or 
letter of our laws, and therefore it may 
seem extraordinary it should be coun- 
tenanced by a court of justice. 

I believe there is no law, human or 





divine, which directs that we must take 
off our hats on any occasion, except in 
prayer, &c.* and even if there is, should 
not the offender be treated in a lawful 
manner? I think it is a dangerous pre- 
cedent for courts of judicature to sanc- 
tion, by their own examp'e, that which 
is unlawful; especialiy if accompanied 
with an attempt to restrain the con- 
science—eMy attendance in the court 
was not from curiosity, but in conse 
quence of a subpena which obliged me te 
attend, or I should not have troubled the 
court with my presence. 

I have felt a desire respectfully to state 
my sentiments and also these remarks for 
thy consideration, or for any others to 
whom thou mayest please to communi- 
cate them. From 

Thy assured Friend, 
Cc. 


THE IMPORTANCE AND MEANS OF PROMOTING GENUINE 
CHRISTIANITY, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. , 


SIR, Sept. 2, 1807. 
Believing that Unitarianism is 
only another name for pure un- 
adulterated Christianity, I rejoice 
in its gradual spread, and in par- 
ticular that steps have been taken 
of late to introduce the Unitarian 
doctrine among the lower classes 
of society. It seems the most 
likely method, not only to correct 
their errors in judgment, but to 
govern their enthusiasm, and re. 
move that bigotry and unchari- 
tableness which is so often found 
among illiterate christians. To 
promote the knowledge and wor- 
ship of the one and only God, 
ought to be an object of the first 
concern with all those who wish 
to henour his glorious name. We 
cannot expect to see the genuine 
fruits of the gospel, in the tem- 
pers and lives of men, any further 


“than its simple and genuine doc- 
, trines are understood and em- 


braced, <A corrupted gospel must 
lose much of its energy, its influ- 
ence upon the heart must be 
greatly weakened, not: to say 
sometimes positively injurious. 
The shafts of infidelity cannot be 
effectually resisted, but as Chrise 
tianity is distinguished from its 
corruptions. Vhese considerations 
should rouse the friends of Unita. 
rianism every where to steady, 
persevering, zealous exertions, in 
the glorious cause they espouse. 
That the Unitarian doctrine is on 
@ level with the capacities of the 
poor and unlearned is most evi. 
dent, from the simplicity of its 
nature, and from its being most 
prominent in the Gospel, as 
preached by Jesus himself to the 
poor, That its dissemination 
among them can be productive of 
no bad effects is equally plain; for 
its whole tendency is to holiness; 
nor is there any danger of its pro- 


* «Cor. xi. ¢. 
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ducing bigots among the illiterate ; 
for its whule tendency is to liber. 
alize those who imbibe its spirit. 
The importance of promoting 
the genuine truths of Christianity 
will appear trom the consideration 
of the absurd and shocking import, 
and the banctul tendency of the 
corrupt potions which still prevail 
under the Christian name. ‘That 
Christianity has been greatly cor- 
rupted, aid that many of is cor- 
rupuons sti remain unreformed, 
is but too evident. ‘Phe doctrine 
of the divine umty, which is at 
the fougcotion of alt true religion, 
both revealed, has 
becn corrupt by what is called 
the mystery of the trimiy, which 
either ieads, intact, tothe notion 
of three Gous, cor leaves the mind 
In utter Contusion, through the 
retens: i words without ideas. 
‘ "bbe anointed man ot Nazareth 


hatura. and 


has be rmed into the selt- 
Cxisteh) God, and the absurd sup- 
positic: been involved, that a 
being woo was God Almighty, 
was Dorn, sutiered and died. A 
Malicnini being, whe is supposed 


all but ommipetent, omniscient, 
and otmnipreseni, ‘ats 
duced, i th 


been intro- 


Christianity, as the rival of the 
Most High, every where coun. 
teraciing his designs, and con- 
ducting a systematic opposition to 
his supreme wall, 
man has’ been traduced, the 
Creator libelled, and the foun- 
dation of morality undermined, 
by the notion that man is born 
altogether depraved and vicious, 
and cons: quently utterly incapable 
of doing the will of God. The 
character of the Father of mercies, 
the God. of love, has been in- 
volved in the darkest shades, by 
being represented as so wrathful 


pulrios Systems of 


The nature of 


and vindictive, that nothing could 
appease his anger but the sufferings 
Olan innocent victim, and that he 
will continue implacable towards 
millions of his creatures to all 
eternity. ‘The system of grace, 
or favour, which Jesus came to re- 
veal, bas been changed for the 
notion of satisfaction for sins and 
the supposition that God was 
bought oif trom the execution of 
his vengeance, and received an 
equivalent for the blessings he be- 
stows, whereby the whole economy 
of redemption is reduced to a kind 
of bargain between the imaginary 
persons of the trinity. It has 
Leen supposed that men are made 
sinitul, and’ considered as guilty 
before they act wrong, and that 
God esteems them righteous before 
they begin to act right; that the 
righteousness of the kingdom of 
Christ is not real and personal, in 
the heart and life of the christian, 
but the righteousness of Christ 
transferred and imputed to him. 
While such gross corruptions of 
Christian truth, so manifestly de. 
rogatory to the divine honour, and 
subversive of morality, continue 
to be maintained with all the con- 
fidence of bigotry, and rancour of 
uncharitableness, to the scandal 
of the Christian name, and the 
encouragement of infidelity ; shall 
those who are blessed with rational 
views of the gospel, who have 
imbiled its mild and generous spi- 
rit, and who walk in its heavenly 
light, hold their peace, and re- 
frain their exertions to disabuse 
mankind, by disseminating the 
simple and genuine doctrines of 
Christianity, and exploding the 
errors and abominations which too 
long have been suffered to dis- 
credit the glorious cause. It is 
of great importance that men’ be 
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led to richt views of the ¢ eK 

that they may be filled with tts 
benign spirit, and he induced to 
imitate, ~—. whole temper and 


conduct, the ereat Master of 
Christians, m. ecard to the glory 
of God, the honour of the gospel, 


the interest of holiness, and he 
happiness of men, should stimu. 
Jate the most vigorous exertions 
in the cause of pure and rational 
Christianity. 

The times in which we live are 
peculiar, The present may be 
called an age of inquiry. Many 
who were the slaves of bigotry and 
superstition, convinced of the ab- 
surdity of what they had been 
taught to regard as sacred truth, 
having no one at hand to assist 
them in their inquiries, have gone 
from repute d orthodoxy to mere 
deism. The propagation of Uni- 
tarianism seems necessary to stop 
the progress of infidelity, and pre- 
vent its inroads even among the 
lower class of Christians, who be. 
gin to question the truth of the 


popular systems of religion, A 
spirit of inquiry manifests itself in 
places, nuiabers are dis. 


eatisfied with the opinions they 
formerly held, and it is desirable 
rhe means should be afforded them 


e - 


the pure truth as it is in Jesus, 
The writings of a Priestley, a 


"Tindsev, and several others, who 


have on bly distinguished ‘ them- 
heir zeal and unwearied 
Inbours in the cause of truth, have 


“already done much, and cannet 


fail to do more, when broucht 
info mere general 


Learned Unuarians 


circulation, 
have laid a 
sclid foundation, and prepared 
the way for a further reformation 


"among Christians, by their elabo. 


raw and critical works: seany 
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abe of reading and reflection 
Nghtenea by their 
ble etlorts 
darkness of error and 
superstition cannot have the full 
effect. until their writings, ancl 
others ce mposed | a p opul ar style 


he been ¢! 
vee urs: but their lauda 
to dispel the 


in suppert Gf the same just Views, 
be brought into gc neral cire ula- 
tion, and the attention of man- 
kind so far excited as to examine 
them with eandour. ‘The question 
is, how can snch attention be 
excited? Societies have been es. 
tablished for the circulation of 
books, this is an important step, 
and cannot fail of producing good 
eflects; yet still so much prejus 
dice and misconception prevails, 
especially among the lower class 
of Chyistians, that few persons, 
comparatively, Will read books 
which are denounced as full of 
the most dangerous doctrines, and 
multitudes have never beard 
the great names mentioned above, 
except associated with epithets 
which excite horror. Other meas 
sures seem essentially necessary to 
vive eflect to what has been 
aircady done, and to accclerate 
the progress of the great work of 

ringing Christians ‘back to the 
simplicity and purity of the goss 
pel. 

The gospel was first propneated 
by itinerant preachers, Method- 
ism owes its success and ri ipid pr ~~ 
Oress, chiefly to the plan of ttin- 
eracy adopted by its preachers, 
Why should not Unitarians adopt 
something of the same plan? This 
may be done in different ways. 
Ministers who have leisure, and 
can find openings — for public 


preaching in the villages round 

1 ¢ towns where they reside, might 
‘cliver fre ‘quent we ety lectures 

in as many digerent places as pos- 
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sible. The reputed orthodox par- 
ties owe much of their success and 
the increase of their churenes to 
frequent evening lectures and vil. 
Jage preaehing. A few men of ap- 
proved character, well instructed 
in the scriptures, of much can lour 
and liberality, who can endure hard 
labour and mean accommoda.- 
tion, and whounite prudence with 
zeal, should be employed to itin- 
erate on a larger scale, to traverse 
different aistricts of the kingdom 
in all directions, and preach in 
every place where they can collect 
an audience, and find a conve. 
nient room, whether chapel, dwel- 
ling house, or barn, for the wor- 
ship of the one God. It may be 
objec cted, that but little good can 
be done by a single sermon. This 
is both admitte de and denied. It 
is admitted that a single sermon, 
if nothing further be attempted, 
may do but little: yet it may do 
something *, it may awaken in. 
quiry, it may ubate prejudice, it 
may make an impression which 
will lead to an important trajn of 
thought; but it is not proposed 
to leave the audience with the 
discourse without doing something 
jurther. The preacher should con- 
verse freely with some of his audi- 
ence at their houses, and this will 
generally be found practicable ; 
he should leave some books with 
them, he should endeavour to kecp 
up an intercourse with them by 
letters, and, if they desire it, as 
soon as convenient, visit them 
again; and, when a few persons 
are sufficiently instructed, form 
them into a society, and encou- 
rage them to meet together for the 
worship of the one God. Where 
no opportunity of preaching offers, 
the minister, in travelling, should 
eall on individuals who are fa- 
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vourable to the Unitarian doce 
trine, strengthen them by conv r- 
sation, leave books with them to 
read and lend, and stimulate thera 
to do what they can to enlighten 
mankind, If but one individual 
of good sense can be found in a 
town or village, who is zealous 
for the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
who adorns it in his life, he may 
be regarded as a seed, which f 
frequently watered and cherished, 
will produce fruit in the neigh- 
bourhood around.  Pieaching in 
a popuiar style, and free aflec- 
tionate conversation, are eminently 
calculated to awaken inquiry, to 
remove prejudice, and to gain the 
attention of men to those valuable 
writings which will not fail to en. 
lighten and improve them. It ie 
impossible that ministers should 
engage in the execution of such a 
plan as is here recommended with- 
out much labour and expense, 
and without being assisted by their 
opulent brethren, it will be im- 
possible for them to proceed in it 
to any great extent. The Unitae 
rian Fund Society seems well cal- 
culated to support those who may 
engage in a work so arduous, and 
to superintend their labours. The 
Committee of that fund will be 
careful to employ only such pers 
sons as can be relied on for pru- 
dence and good conduct, and 
their superintendence, as the per- 
sons they employ must hold them- 
selves accountable to them, will 
prevent any abuses, or impro- 
prietics, which might otherwise 
take place. It is presumed, that 
when the plan which the Fund 
Society aims to promote is fully 
understood, and its importance 
duly considered, no backwardness 
to promote it will be found among 
those liberal-minded Christians 
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l. tie sociches ¢ | lariat! 
have beeu formed ¢ t bial years 


' . 
mcmoers 


cannot at 


different places; their 
are Chu fy poor, they 
present supp vt ministers amohy 
thems ly S$, hor can ministers be 
found for them: the itineranng 
plan seems the only practicable 
one on which assistance can be 
afiorded to suc h infant s cleties 
The number of Unitarians in 
this island is much greatcr than a 
cursory observer would SUppose ; 
they are truly respectable for their 
picty, learning , liberality, and in 
their wo rldly circumst: uICces 3 NOs 
thing seems necessary but for them 
to make 
the cause of truth which are quite 


practicable, in order to a great 


those united mapbanpen in 


a i rtant elect being pro- 
duced What is here recome 
1 !will by no means miitate 
(' { | i , % i a ® 
or prevent th CN in Ip 
) ror .¢ er il aily 
j } t to 1 ( ( t 
aha } usn 
It s been tam | 1 
ce . much ' ( red, 
; i 
hat me congregat! re 7 
od tnt ec, have eCCAVi 1a hat 
many of our congre fons do not 
i ase. It is highly desirable a 
} \ she | { hound for these 
e . | 1} SO insta CS, U hh is 
{ th of prejudice, and the 


Pate f rence to truth, w! Ich gene 
Tany pres ls, thar ho ereat good 
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be lat present; but in 
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fa niles would be more constant 
in theimattendance on public wor- 
ship, and make a pom of bringing 
the whole of their families with 
them, and maintained the good 
old practice of famil ly-worship, 
and of ¢ instruction 
to their children and servants, or is 
would hi 


awit ling y 


"Ving religiot is 


lp to prevent our churche 

If, at the same 
time, habits of religious conversa- 
tion were revived, if private 
Christians would exert themselves 
to enlighten” their neighbours, 
friends, and acquaintance, and in 
a respectable manner endeavoured 
to excite the attention of others to 
the labours of the ministers they 
highly esteem, our congregations 
would increase. One important 
step towards the preservation and 
increase of our Congregations is 
the education of pious and zca- 
lous young men for the Christian 
nunistry. The academical instie 


alway. 


at York, under the suners- 
intendence of a gentleman. emie 
nent for his learnine and picty, 3s 
peculiarly calculated to form such 
ministers, as by their learning and 
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MR. CAPYE’ 


T'o ( he Fditor of the 


1S07. 

: With your 
cori spondent, (JUuiro, (M. Re- 
Pos. Vol. li. 454) in the surprise 
t xpressed by him that the Disser- 


Ni 


I jom issue perfectly 


- 24, 


SIR, 


tations of the late Rev. Newcome 
Cappe, published by lus widow, 
shoud have obtained so litte ate 
tention. lam not qualified, Mr. 


Editor, by a critical knowledge 
of the Original languages, any 
nore Luan tds wriler, TO appreci« 
ate duiy tae jusiness of such of} 
Mr. Cappe’s remarks as are the 
result, ur as Day fairly be deduc- 
ed, from any supposed emenda- 
dions in our Common version, | ul, 
if | mistake not, the Dissertation 
particularly velerred to by him, 
namely, that on the meaning of 
the terms—kingdom of God 

heaven—and of Christ, may be 


hearly, if not quite as Completely, 
understood by the unlettered maa, 


of piain underst: nding, who wall 
read it with an unprejudiced 
Mund, accompanying the author 
in his patient research into the 
real MWaporl ol the numerous pus- 


sages there referres 
mutually pial 
the most protound 
it should 
attention Surprises me 
cause | think that an a 


knowledge of this peculiar plinese- 


to, and which 


ther. as 


ology, kinedom ot he n 
ha Ustad Comslandy vy 
Bap tist, by { ) 

and atterwards by ih 

essential form. ng 
of his divine mission, and because 

Ido avt know that any 

writer has so clearly and accu 


imist. wilmsell, 

¢ Apostics, Is 
. 

to the jst Ideas 


vier 





DISSERTATIONS 


Monthly Repository. 


meaning, 
ihere be a subject with 


rately its 
Surely, 

which it 
Christian should well ace 
gquanted, itis the full import of 
the language used by his master, 


‘ 


unfolded 


is that a 


unportant 
be 


respecting the nature of that king. 
creat ObLe 


to 


: 1 
ial Which it Wiid the 


ject of bis divine mission ale 
nounce. 
Now, Sir, if the learned author 
of this Dissertation be nmght, and 
that he is so, appears to my mind 
with all the force ef demonstra. 
lion, the terms—kingdom oi hea- 
ven, or reign of heaven-—of God 
—and of Clrist—are synonymous, 
aud signify, in their primary ace 
| that Gispensation or 
ate of things which was to take 
place after the ascension of our 
Lord into he aven; and to Consti+ 
tute at once an illustrious reward 
for his great suflerings in the cause 
truth and virtue; a striking 
evidence his being in actual 
possession of that reward; and at 
the same ume @ means of supply. 
Ing his disciples with an accurate 
recoilection of past events ; with 
the spirit of Pp rophecy, respe cung 
future : and 


igit¢ ulous powers, 


Coplalion, 


! 
rl | 


QO] 


ul 


some that wer yet 
withsuch other 
essential to the success of 

their aud ihaportant 
"Lhus Kil ‘dom, or reign of 


as were 


ereal mussion. 


Christ, commenced then with the 
cHusion of the lloly Spit an the 


day of Peutecoot, and terminated 
with the desuucuon of the Jewish 
State and polity by the Romany 
armies under litus, when in. the 
stiiking and ma; onificent hnagery 
of jastegn hypesbole, Christ is 
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said to descend from heaven with 
the sound of a trumpet, with pow- 
er — great glory, and to sepa- 

» between the righteous and the 
Vick ked, 

‘That this is the true interpre- 
ration I am fully convinced, both 
rom the arguments adduced in 
ts 'S support in this ingenious Dis- 
vertation, and likewise because it 
completely explains many difficul- 
ues which are not capable of be- 
ing otherwise satisfactorily ac- 
vounted for. 

In the first place, it gives a 
precision to the language and pre- 
dicuons of Christ, which we shall 
look for in vain on any other 
principle: and, in the second, it 
removes many formidable ob. 

Jections on the part of unbelievers 
Lhat I may not take up too much 
ot your time, Mr. Editor, I shall 
merely adduce the following in. 
stunce. 

If it be affirmed, by admitting 
the fact of a delegated power on 
the part of the first Christians to 
work miracles, after the ascension 
of their master, that thereby a 
“voor is opened to all the absurdi- 
ties of the popish legends, the 
answer is obvious and decisive :— 
that this power was to be with. 
drawn when the visible kingdom 
on earth, with which Christ was 
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invested, for a limited time, and 
for an especial purpose, should 
finally terminate. From the me- 
morable day of pentecost, to the 
total destruction of Jerusalem and 
the complete overthrow ot the 
Jewish polity, the reign of Christ 
was to be outward and visible, 
and to be administered by the 
vicegerency of the Apostles and 
their early converts; and that the 
prediction was fulfilled, we have 
complete evidence at this day by 
the astonishing efiects which we 
know were produced, and which, 
if the fact were not admitted, 
would be wholly unaccountable, 
After this period, the gospel, (or 
the good news of a future ever 
lasting life,) so important to illu- 
minate the dark regions of tutu. 
rity, and to supply additional and 
stronger motives to the dictates of 
reason in favour of virtue, was to 
be left to take its own course: 
Christ indeed was still to reign and 
to govern by the influence ot his 
example, his death, resurrection, 
and ascension, but the power was 
to be invisible, and to be exere 
cised only on the hearts of men; 
and such in both instances has 
been the evelt. 


A Seriovs INQUIRER AFTER 
SCRIPTURE TRUTH. 





TIIE LAYMAN’S EXAMINATION OF THE REY 


. F, 8TONE’S STATE* 


MENT OF HIS CASE. 


SS —_——— 


To the Editor of the Monthly ee 


SIR, London, Jan. 8 , 1808. 
Anold proverb in our language 
tells us, that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander; and 6 
whatever applies toa parish pricst, 
on the article of teaching, is 
equally binding in the case of a 
3 


bishop. A clergyman of Dur. 
ham, styling himself Cler. Dun. 
— has in your last, (vol. II. ps 

$4.) brought forth strong argu. 
ments against Mr. Stone; and I 
am not in the least surprised at 
them, Mr. Cler. Dunelm was 
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Oxford, where he 
obliged to subscribe the 
‘Thirty-nine Articles on his ad- 
Inission into the University 3 and 
he of course, having had his mind 
twisted and contaminated by that 
oan ceremony, has noidea of 
cinn scriptural engagement, 
whic ty a clegyiman enters into with 
his bishop and the chureh at ordi- 
nation. Mr. Cler. Dunelm makes 
the articles the first point; the 
scriptures the second. Now I 
was educated at the University of 
Cambridge, where we do not sub- 
scribe these articles, till we take 
our master’s degree. Ot course 
many of us leave the University, 
without sutie ring this mental pros- 
titution ; and for my own part, m 
common with numbers ot Cam- 
bridge men, [I look upon the 
scriptures in the first place, upon 
the articles only in the second 
place; and as inftnitely beneath 
them in dignity and importance : 
and in this Tam justified by the 
constitution of the Church of 
England and by the articles them. 
selves, 

I am not in the least surprised, 
that Mr. Stone’s case is tar from 
being understood. Few persons 
will give themselves any trouble 
about it, and particularly those 
inthe higher classes. Many, [ 
have conversed with, say, that it 
is evident Mr, Stone is wrong, 
for he has not preached according 
to the articles; and they do not 
examine, whether he has preached 
according to the scriptures. They 
are, they say, Christians by act of 
parliament; and this, Mr. Editor, 
1s, | believe, except the Metho- 
dists, the most numerous sect in 
this country, and I have little 
scruple in my own mind, from 
what I have seen of the writings 


educated at 


wis 


the so 





as 


of Mr. Cler. Dunelm, of setting 
him down in this number, 

But, Sir, for the understanding 
of this case, the nature of sub. 
scripuon and ordination ought to 
be understood, Subscription takes 
place in a private room, in the 
presence of the bishop only and 
his secretary. The subscriber, 
by fixing his name down in 
writing, testifies only, that at that 
time, he assents to the Thirty. 
nine Articles: he does not say, 
that he believes them, much less 
does he declare, that he always 

will behevethem. At ordination 
itis a different case. Tle is called 
upon in the most solemn manner, 
by the bishop, to declare, that he 
will make the seriptures the rule 
of his preaching, and that he will 
teach by them, and by them only, 
‘The superiority of the obligation 
in this case cannot, it appears 
to me, be doubted. Every clergy. 
man of the Church of England, 
is bound by his solemn vow to 
preach and teach scriptural truth, 
and to preach it in sincerity. He 
is not in the least bound by his 
subscription to the articles, where 
he thinks scriptural truth to in. 
terfere : for this subscription was 
a requisite only to ordination or 
the acceptance of a living. A 
clergyman, like Mr. Stone, might 
very conscientiously have sub. 
scribed the articles forty or fifty 
years ago, but his belief of them 
at that time is not to. alter 
his conduct now: heis bound by 
the most solemn vow, that can be 
made, to teach only by the scrip. 
tures; his own mind is in this 
case the only judge upon earth ; 
he has made a vow in the sight 
of God, and, if he breaks that 
vow, he is amenable to God alone. 


That the Church of England is 


















30 
not left without a security, In 
case his preaching sh uld be ob- 
noxious lo the rulers ot the 
church, L will shew at another 
opportunity 5 but on this point 
it is evident that Mr. Cier. 
Dunelm has been led away by 
commoneplace talk, without any 
examination of the subject. 

But let us view the case jn 
another light. Mr. Stone con. 
tradicts the Articles of the 
Church, Is he singular in this 
case? An aged clergyman, aiter 
fifty years study of the scripture, 
called upon by the archdeacon to 
preach, speaks what he believes 
to be the truth. The time and 
place of audience were most 
suitable to such a discourse. Let 
us compare his case with that of 
the present Bishop of Lincoln. 
His lordship, not called upon, 
publishes a book, which has gone 
through as many editions as Mr. 
Stone’s sermon, and in that book 
impugns the articles of [he 
Church of England. ‘To prove 
this, | will give you the words of 
the articles, aud the words ci the 
bishop. 

The articles say, “ ‘ihere ; 
three creeds, wrouch ought 
thoroughly to be received and 
believed, tor they may be pro ‘d 
by most certam warrants of holy 
sCcrypiure,’ Now one of these 
creeds says, “* This is the catholic 
fiuith, which except "2 man vee 
lieve ftaithiutly, he cannet be 
saved, Whosecver will be saved, 
before all things it is necess: Ve 
that he hold the catholic t ith | 
whieh faith encept everv one do 
keep whale and undetled, wiihou 
doubt he shall perish everlast- 
ingly.” Now what does the 
Mishap of Lincoln say of thes 
polats? Consult the second yo- 
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lume of his Elements of Tlieto- 
logy, page 224, and you find 
bim contradicuag in point blank 
language, the church, or, in the 
words of Mr. Stone’s citation, 
hnpugning the articles: for the 
Bishop. ot Lincoln says, * \e are 
net to . consider ail, who difler 
from us, as unworthy of, or CX- 
cluded from tie favour of God.” 

The Bishop and the church of 
England, are as completely at 
issue, as Mr. Stone and the 
church of Eneland. One im. 
pugns one article, and the other 
another article. But to make 
the point still clearer, the dishop 
of Lincoln asserts in page 223, 
that * at is utterly repugnant to 
the attributes of Ged, and it 
cannot be reconciled to-our ideas 
of common justice, that a person 
should be consigned ‘o eternal 
punishment, because he did not 
believe certain articles of faith, 
Vhich were never proposed to him, 
or of the truth of which he was 
not qualified to judge.”’ In 
another place, page 29° | the 

‘ [ 


Bishop of Lincoln says, ** [ cane 


not but conceive it to be both une 
hecessary and presuinptuous to 
Say, that exc ype every one do 
Keep them whole and undetiled, 
without dount he « all perish 
everlastingely,” 

Now, Sir, I do not blame the 


vy ets. 
Bi hop of Lincoln for any one of 


these assertions, On the contrary 
1} tive ; on 3 
i ALidat iO i peri Ciuly 1th 

? i,t ‘ ; 
) Pay \*« na tiie C4 \ i i? to be 

1 : | . ) 

preris tty bathe wrono, Ly t ace 
LI j . 


Cordiag, to Mr. Cler. Dunelm-~<- 


, 
* As it iss the lushop ot Lang olin 


~ i ‘ 
nai fortetied bis trust, he hata 
violated hb s Sf let } Thi ‘ aA TE : 
. ‘ / t} ; . aii ‘ ID, 


there iC, ats pus \ pis ceeded 
aginst, as the king might pro. 


“ 


Coed against any mulitary oflicer, 


Peti?) iv) re on ? e yr ine 


his 


who had forfeited trust,” 
Againt this assertion I enter my 
t, that neither 
Lincoln nor Mr. 
Stone, though both impugners ef 
the violated their 
trust, or done any thing more than 
what they solemnly covenanted to 
do, when in the sight of God and 
the church they vowed to teach and 
preach according to the scriptures. 

It is of importance that this 
question sheuld be settled. Mr. 
Stone and the Bishop of Lincoln 
have impugned the articles; the 
one ins a sermon, the other ina 
publication. But has not Mr. 
Cler. Dunelm ever impugned the 
articles ? I never read or heard any 
ef Lis sermons : but I have not the 


protest, L do ass 
the bishop of 


articles, have 


vodness.-—“ Inward Light.” 
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least doubt that he has impugned 
them over and over again. My 
reason for this opinion is. that I do 
not believe that any two clergymen 
in this kingdom agree in their ex- 
position of the articles ; and if Mr. 
Cler. Dunelm differs in any one 
point he hath as much forfeited his 
trust, as much violated his solemn 
pledge as Mr. Stone. T put it soe 
lemnly to the conscience of Mr. 
Cler. Dunelm, whether he is not 
as guilty as Mr. Stone; and in the 
day when the secrets of all hearts 
to be revealed, an appeal to 
the authority of the thirty-nine 
articles, will be treated with the 
contempt it deserves. 


A LAYMAN. 


ore 
een 





PETITPIERRE ON THE DIVINE GOODNESS. 


———SEEEE 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


IR, 

Permit me, through the medium 
of your excellent publication, to 
call the attention of your readers 
to a book whied is not sufficiently 
known in the religious world. It 
is entitled ‘Thoughts on the divine 
goodness relative to the government 
of morai agents, particularly dis- 
played in future rewards and pu- 


nishments. Translated from the 
Frenchof Petitpierre.” Ttabeunds 
with such cxcellent remarks on 
the divine goodness, that I am per- 
suaded not any person who will 
read it with attention but will be 
sorry he had not known it sooners 
I aim, Sir, yours, 


OMICRON. 





@BSERVATIONS ON THE ** INWARD LIGIIT’”’ OF THE QUAKERS, 


ee - e 


The Monthly Reviewers in their 
remarks on a worklately published 
by the Rev. Mr. Clarkson, enti- 
tlhed “ A Portraiture of Quake- 
rism,” having briefly oppos d 
that peculiar opinion of the 
Quakers which asserts that iLe 
“ inward light” or * divine spirit” 


of which every man possesses a 
portion, is superior to the scrips 
tures, inasmuch as the one is prie 
mary and the other merely secons 
dary; has induced one of their 
fricnds under the signature of 
‘ Philo” to transmit to the re. 
viewers a paper tending to eluci- 











+? 
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date the subject, and which was 
inserted in the * Correspondence” 
for the month of July. An opi- 
nion so singular and extraordinary 
impressed the mind of the present 
writer, who communicated to 
those gentlemen a few ideas which 
suggested themselves in rply to 
the logical arguments of Philo, 
and althowgh the nature of their 
publication did not admit a pro- 
longation of theargument, through 
that channel, yet the favourable 
@pinion they were pleased to exe 
press of that communication, to- 
gether with the magnitude of the 
subject to the Christian world in 
ceneral, has induced him in as 
concise a manner as possible, to 
lay before the readers of the 
Monthly Repository those argue 
ments which appear to militate 
against the adoption of such a doc- 
irine, 

The belief of the Quakers in the 
Superiority of the * imward light” 
er * divine spirit” over the scrip- 
tures, which it is the aim of Philo 
to elucidate and inculcate, is thus 
expressed by Barclay. “ The spirit, 
and not the scriptures, is the foun- 
dation and ground of all truth and 
knowledge, and the primary rule 
of faith and manners.” ‘To place 
this matter in a clearer point of 
view, Philo has thought fit to bring 
forward the operation of reason on 
those laws by which mankind are 
governed and regulated as analo- 
gous to the “ inward light” or 
“ divine spirit,” and the scriptures; 
and in so doing he has perhaps 
g'ven as acute an illustration of 
that peculiar opinion as the na. 
ture of the case will admit: he 
should however recollect that as 
the laws frequently undergo an 
alteration to suit particular periods 
and circumstances, and sume of 
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them from a lapse of time become 
quite obsolete ; this compartson 
goes in these instances to destroy 
the infallibility and permanency 
of the scriptures, by making the 
former subject to a revision by 
“human reason,” and the latter 
to a revision by the “ inward light,” 
or “divine spirit ;”? neither does 
the analogy hold good with respect 
to the doctrinal parts of Cliisti- 
anity, for though it is true that 
“the laws” have their origin in 
‘ human reason,” and by human 
reason are comprehended and ap- 
plied, yet it surely will not be con 
tended by Philo, nor is it to be 
found in Barclay that the doctrinal 
parts of Christianity exist inbes 
rently in what the Quakers call 
the “ inward light,” independent 
of the scriptures and the informa. 
tion therein contained. 

The fairest way of investigating 
the subject now under discussion, 
is to consider the effect which a ge- 
neral assent to this opinion would 
most probably produce among the 
various sects professing Chbristia- 
nity; because it not untrequently 
happens that certain principles may 
be advanced and acted upon by 4 
limited number of individuals 
whose habits and modes of thinks 
ing are adapted thereto, whereas if 
those principles were brought for- 
ward in order to be acted upon 
generally and universally, they 
would, from the very nature of 
them,in all probability, fall to the 
ground. ‘The Christian world may 
perhaps with propricty be com- 
prized under two distinct ¢lasses : 
the one, and by far the most nu- 
merous, are those who from early 
education, (and even among the 
Quakers this sort of hereditary 
faith is not unfrequently found to 
exist,) from scrivus investigation, 
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and other circumstances, are ate 
tuched to, and prejudiced in fa- 
vour of some particular sect or 
persuasion ; and the other consists 
of those whose minds are as yet 
undecided, and who have not so 
maturely considered the doctrinal 
parts of Cliristian.ty as, to become 
the absolute members of any partl- 
cular society. 

‘Taking it therefore for granted, 
consistently with the opinion of 
Barclay and of Philo, that all 
mankind possess inherently a por- 
tion of this “ inward light? or 
“ divine spirit,” the etlect produced 
by a general coincidence in this 
opinion would be that of rivetting 
each particular sect more firmly 


in their various tenets, many of 


which are in direct opposition to 
each other; because each sec. 
tarist supposing himself to be under 
the influence and teaching of the 
** divine spirit,” and having this 
supcrior tribunal to apply to in all 
cases of difficulty, would be more 
than ever convinced of the truth of 
his separate doctrine, and in pro- 
portion to his zeal and diligence in 
searching the scriptures, so would 
this contidence naturally be. In- 
stead therefore of uniting the 
various professors of Chrisuapity 
more closely together, the eflect 
would be diametrically opposite ; 
and to use the words of Barclay, 
they would ‘* be continually bui- 
fetung one another with the scrip- 
tures; Concerning one verse of 
which scarce two can be totind to 
agree.” 

It may likewise be observed, 
that hitherto the Calvinist and the 
Arminian havevindicated the truth 
of their separate doctrines, and 
combated the errors Of cach other 
by arguments drawn solely from 
the seriptures, but slhuujd the ex- 

VUL. iil. k 
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istence of an inward and supenor 
light be geacraily admitied, it must 
of necessity tend, as before observe 
ed, to aggravate rather than to ree 
concile their difierence of opiniony 
and mstead of referring as formerly 
to the scriptures, the principal 
question would be, as to which 
of the controverting parties the 
oreatest share of the * divine 
spiri’? was imparted, and this 
single point being once ascere 
tained, though in imagination 
only, all other arguments would 
naturally fall to the ground, 

With regard to that devomina- 
tion of Christians whose minds 
are not yet settled respecting the 
doctrinal parts of scripture, the 
eflect of a belief in the supenority 
of an ** inward light,’? would in 
eli probability prevent them from 
investigating those abstruse and 
contradictory passages of scripture, 
which appear calculated to harass 
and perplex, but without which 
investigation the doctrinal parts of 
Christianity can never be disco- 
vered and arranged so as to form 
a system, or * a rule” either “ of 
faith,” or “ of manners.” Such 
persons would not fecl themsclves 
under the necessity of believing 
more than appeared to them to be 
true, or of embracing opinions not 
thoroughly understood and cem- 
prehended by their “ inward 
light.” 

Philo must forgive the writer if 
he should have the presumption to 
doubt altogether the existence of 
this * inward light,” or ** divine 
spirit,” as inherent in the mind of 
nan, and it would be a difficult 
matter for him to demonstrate 
clearly, and to distinguish ‘aceus 
rately between what he calls the 
‘* inward light,’’ and those rea. 
soulng taculucs which the Supreme 
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Being has implanted in the human 
mind on the one hand, and between 
the “ inward ligh.” of the Quakers, 
and the enthusiasin of the various 
sectarists on the other: but until 
this task shall be performed, it 1s 
Impossible that those who are ace 
customed to think for themselves 
on all theological subjects, should 


be brought to assent to the truth of 


what appears so very improbable 
an! problematical, and rendered 
more so from that want of con- 


formity in the religious opinions of 


mankind, which could not be the 
case if they were all taught by the 
same teacher, and that teacher no 
other than the’ divine spirit,” 
whose power and influence on the 
human mind must of necessity 
overcome al] opposition, and im. 
press upon the heart of every indi. 
vidual one simple and uniform 
truth. 


hy the late Rev. W. Turner. 


the Quakers, it certainly gives 
them a privilege and advantage be- 
yond every other sect prolessing 
Christianity, and those abstruse 
and difficult passages of scripture 
which frequently torment and pete 
plex others, give to Philo and his 


friends no sort of uneasiness, be- 


cause they are Christians upon 
better terms. 

Having thus endeavoured to exe 
press those ideas which presented 
themselves to the mind of the 
writer during the investigation of 
the subject, he earnestly hopes 
that nothing has cscaped him 
which may in the remotest degree 
have a tendency toreflect ona class 
of men who are individually an 
honour to society, and who are, 
upon that account, respected and 
esteemed by no one more sincercly 
than 


VERITAS. 
As, however, this mode of think- Woburn, 
ing is at present confined solely to Oct. 20ta 1807. 
—_———— —- 
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ONHSERVATIONS ON youn vi. 37. 


ALL THAT THE FATITER 


GIVETH ME SHALL COME TO ME.—BY THE LATE REY. W. TUR- 


NER, OF WAKEFIELD, 


a 


If our blessed Saviour ever af- 
fected obscurity in his discourses, 
it was ether when he was encoun- 
tered by cuptious and malicious 
persons, or when he bad to deal 
with stupid, sensual, aud incon- 
sidcrate people, destitute of any 


real religious principles or love of 


goodness. Lut, when the well- 
disposed addressed to him: sincere 
puquiries utter truth, and that dis. 
covery of it which God had sent 
him to publish to the world, he 
pever toiled tu explain himself in 

l 


the most simple and intelligible 
terms, The scribes, pharisecs, 
and chief priests, attempted often 
to ensnare him in his discourse, 
by proposing questions to him, @#o 
arttully contrived, that they ima- 
gined, whatever answer he should 
make to them, would afford a 
pretence, either for aceusing him 
to the Roman governor of sedition 
against the government, and there. 
by for getting him put to death 
as a malefactor, or for exposing 
him to x popular clamour and 








olium, as an enemy to the rights 
and privileges of the people, ora 
subverter of the sacred obligations 
of the law of Moses, and ihereby 
effectually ruin that credit and ins 
tluence which his doctrines, mira- 
cles, and unblemished lite, lad pro- 
cured over the generality. In such 
cases, his usual method was to 
manifest his own superior wisdom 
by returning such answers to the 
auestions proposed, as kept per 
teetly clear of the snare laid for 
him ; aud then to silence his ad. 
VOrsuries eflectually by returmnag 
some other question upon them, 
which they either could not. or 
durst not answer, lest they should 
have volved themselves in the 
very dilemma they had intended 
for him. For examples of this, 


sce Qist and 22d chapters of 
Matthew, and 20th chapter of 
Luke. 


On the other hand, a great 
part of the common people who 
attended him, though they har. 
boured no malicious intentions 
against him, yet were a thought- 
less, inconsiderate, and sensual, 
race ; strongly possessed with pre- 
judices concerning the rights and 
privileges of the Jewish nation, as 
the seed of Abraham and God’s pe- 
culiar people, and hence were tull 
of contempt and aversion against 
all the rest of mankind. They were 
zealous tor the law of Moses, as 
of sacred and perpetual obligation, 
and reverenced the rites and ce- 
remonies of the law as the per- 
fection of it, and of all human 
excellence, and the traditions of 
the elders as the infallible inter- 
pretation of the law, They were 
at this time full of expectations of 
the nnmediate appearance of the 
Messiah ; but only under the no- 
tion of a deliverer of their nation 
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from foreign oppression, a restorer 
of their polity, a conqueror of thé 
gentile nations, and a prince who 
should rule over them for ever in 
great worldly power and grandeur, 
und subject the nations to them. 
But they had no conception of 
him as a divine instructor, who 
was to establish the moval king. 
dom of God over mankind, tn the 
universal obedience of bisdaws of 
righteousness, purity, and good- 
ness, or thought that he should 
abolish the ceremonial part of 
Moses’s institution, and reform 
and perfeet the moral; much less, 
that he should be the common 
saviour of mankind from idolatry 
end wickedness, and their ine 
structor in true piety and uni- 
versal virtue. In short, the whole 
of their religion consisted in a 
zealous attachment to certain pres 


judices and erroneous opinions, 


and in the punctual observance of 
rites, ceremonies, and traditions, 
whilst they had little regard to 
the genuine and substantial duties 
of religion; such as reverence, 
love, gratitude, submission, and 
obedicnee to God, with-a cone 
scientious care to know and keep 
his commandments ; little ac- 
quaintance with the nature, exe 
tent, and obligations, of moral 
duties, and less attention to prac 
tise them; but in fect ailowed 
themselves, without scruple, in 
many acts of injustice and inhue 
manity, and indulged in many 
shametul sensualities. 

Now, in what manner must he, 
who came to seek and to save Jost 
sinners, deal with persons of this 
temper and character? An open 
and direct attack upon their prejue 
dices and errors would but bave 
roused their passions, exasperated 
them against him as un enemy, and 
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caused them to hold fast their old 
principles. Had he employed 
himself continually in explaining 
the principles of rational and 
pure religion, and the nature and 
obligations of moral duty, in the 
most clear and explicit: terms; 
had he openly taught the full de- 
sign and extent of that new (liSe 
pensation of divine grace which 
he came to establish with man- 
kind; the consequence would 
have been, with regard to many, 
disgust and neglect of such dry 
and disagreeable subjects; and 
to the rest, all the opposition and 
cavilling their corrupt passions 
and appetites, and inveterate pre- 
judices, could raise; bat few 
would have had patience to con- 
sider, or disposition to comply 
with his lessons ; however en- 
forced by his pretensions to a 
divine mission, or those preten. 
Sions supported by numberless 
miracles, ‘The most complete 
and accurate knowledge of human 
nature, and those secret springs 
which powerfully move the heart 
of man, could not have dictated 
& more pfoper method of deat. 
ig with persens of such a temper 
and character as the generality of 
the Jews were, than that which 
Jesus actually pursued. He did 
not fail, indeed, plainly to assert 
to them the fundamental princi- 
ples of pure religion, and ‘the 
leading dutics of moral .ightcous. 
hess, purity, and goudness-—Prin. 
ciples whose truth every under. 
standing of man must acknow. 
ledge: dutics whose importance 
aed vbligations must force con. 
siction uh every heart, when pro. 
pounded in a true hght, and con. 
sidered with a candid attention: 
but he left it to the deductions of 
their OWN Peasons, tu tullow these 


convictions into their proper and 
extensive consequences 5 and to 
detect the groundlessness of their 
errors, and the absurdity of their 
prejudices, by the light of those 
principles he furnished them with, 
He did not, however, constantly 
or generally pursue this plainer 
method of instruction, but more 
often conveyed his doctrines and 
precepts to their hearts, under 
the less offensive and more agrees 
able vehicle of parabolica} repre. 
sentations and similitudes, which, 
by proposing truth under a sup- 
posed case of another person or 
thing, carried mstruetion and con. 
viction to their understandings, 
yet avoided hurting their prejue 
dices by a too explicit declaration 
of disagreeable truths, or encoun. 
tering their sclf-love by censurcs 
and reproaches. And when he 
had to do with persons of very 
distempered minds and depraved 
hearts, possessed with strong avers 
sions against the truth, his method 
was, after having asserted his di- 
vine mission, and produced some 
striking attestations of it by mira- 
cles, to detiver to them some im- 
portang doctrines, wrapped up in 
a veil of obscure expressions, 
which served to present the ob 
jects to them as it were in a mist, 
or impertect light, just sufficient 
to convince them, that something 
of very great importance was cun- 
tained im them, but not discover 
clearly what it was. ‘The natural 
cflect of which would be, to 
alarm their apprehensions, ard 
fill them with astonishment, and 
thereby suppress their prejudices 
and passions, amd check the petu- 
lance of their cavilling humour; 
to put them upon serious thought. 
fulaess and consideration; and, 
afier having fruitlessly endeavours 
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ed to comprehend the full design 
of his obscure expressions, to re- 
gest fromJesus bimselfan explica- 
tion of them, which then perhaps 
they would be better prepared than 
at first to receive with candeur and 
impartiality. This seems to me to 
be the true reason why our Saviour 
made so frequent use of obscure ex- 
pressions and difficult parables in 
his discoures to the Jews. They 
could not admit of a more direct 
ainl explicit treatment. Selfish 
and sensual dispositions in the 
heart; high esteem of and de- 
pendance on outward forms and 
ceremonies, rights, and privileges ; 
predominant pride and vanity, on 
account of these things; joined 
with a captious and cavilling hu- 
mour; are things which do most 
elicctually indispose men to a 
candid and unpartial inquiry, or 
the reception of the truths of ra- 
rational religion, or the discharge 
of the duties of moral goodness. 
This was precisely the distemper 
of the generality of the Jews, 
with whom our Saviour had to 
deal. He does not, however, 
abandon them, as absolutely in- 
curable and incorrigible, but treats 
them (not indeed as he would 
have chosen, if they could have 
admitted a plainer treatment, but) 
as their present state of mind 
would bear, and as was must 
likely to make impression on them, 
and bring them to a better state, 
if any thing could do it; in such 
a manner as bid fairest to wean off 
their errors gradually, without 
hurting them; to excite in them 
@ spirit of consideration and in- 
quiry ; to instil-truth into them 
as they could bear it; and inure 
them to a patient aitention and 
candid admission of truths, which 
bud been most disagreeable to 
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them. Thus he did not use pare 
ables and dark expressions in his 
discourses, in order to conceal 
the truth from his Jewish audis 
ences, because they were unwors 
thy of it, and by way of punish 
ment for that unworthiness, but 
out of kindness and condescension 
to their weakness, because this 
was the only method in which he 
could convey his instructions to 
them, or engage a patient hearing 
of truths, which, had they been 
more explicitly delivered, every 
power, passion, and prejudice, of 
his hearers would have risen in 
immediate revolt, and engaged 
thetn in the most determined op. 
position. ‘This, indeed, is. the 
reason which our Lord himself 
assigns, why he chose this manner 
of treating with the Jews. Mater. 
xiii. 10, &c. Being asked by his 
disciples, Why speakest thou unto 
them in parables? He replies, 
Because it is given unto you [who 
are well disposed to receive the 
truth} to know [clearly] the mys- 
teries for peculiar doctrines] of 
the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given (to be plainly 
instructed in them]. For, who- 
soever hath [i.c. a good dispo- 
sition to the truth], to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more 
abundance ; but whosoever hath 
not, from him shall be taken 
away, even that he hath. There. 
fore, speak I to them in parables, 
because, they seeing, see not; 
and hearing, they hear not ; nei- 
ther do they understand: and in 
them is fulfilled the prophecy of 
Esaias, which saith, By hearing 
ye shall hear, and shall not un- 
derstand ; and seeing ye shall see, 
and shall not perceive; for this 
people’s heart is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and 
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their eyes they have closed, lest at 
any time they should see with 
their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and should understand with 
their heart, and should turn, and 
Ishould heal them. They will not 
improve their rational taculties : 
they are averse from the truth, 
and can be dealt with only in this 
manner with any prospect of sue- 
cess. In like manner, Mark ob- 
serves, ch. iv. 33, With many such 
parables spake he the word unto 
them (the people) as they were 
able to hear it: but withouta 
parable spake he not unto them: 
and when they were alone he ex- 
pounded all things to his disciples. 
Nay, on account of the errors 
and prejudices which they had 


imbibed in their education 1n com- 
mon with the rest of their country- 
men, our Savionr was obliged for 
a considerable time to communi- 
cate his instructions only in an 
obscure, imperfect, and covert 
manner, even to his own disciples 3 
and therefore in that Jong dis. 
course he held with them before 
his sufferings he says, ‘These things 
have I spoken to you in proverbs 
(or parables ;) the time cometh 
when I shall no more speak unto 
you in parables, but I shall shew 
you plainly of the father, shall 
explain to you clearly, the pes 
culiar doctrines which the father 
hath commanded me to reveal to 
the world. 
(To be concluded in onr next.) 





TESTIMONY OF JOHN 


BAPTIST TO JESUS. 


I 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sir, Norwtch. 

I should find myself much 
obliged if any of your ingenious 
correspondents could give me a 
satisfactory solution of the dis- 
agreementin the gospels of Mat. 
thew and John concerning the 
baptism ot Christ, by John the 
Baptist. Matthew says, cl. iii. v. 
13, 14, “ Then cometh Jesus from 
Galilee to Jordan unto John to 
be baptized of him. But John 
forbad him, saying, I have need to 
be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me?” From this passage 
it plainly appears, that John had 
@ knowledge not only of the per. 
son, but of the character of Jesus, 
previous to his being applied to 
by him for baptism. John felt his 
own inferiority, and would have 
shruuk from the performance of 
the ceremony, whieh Christ re. 


quired at his hands; but on our 
Saviour’s repeating his request, 
John complied and baptized him. 

The Evangelist John’s account 
of this transaction, (ch. i. v. 29, 
et seq.) is as follows. “ The 
next day John seeth Jesus coming 
unto him, and saith, Behold the 
lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world. This is he 
ot whom I said, after me cometh 
a man which is preferred before 
me, for he was before me; and I 
knew him not, but that he should 
be made manifest unto Israel, 
therefore am I come baptizing 
with water. Aud John bare re- 
cord, saying, I saw the spirit de. 
scending from heaven like a dove, 
and it abode upon him. And J 
knew him not, but he that sent me 
to baptize with water, the same 
said unto me, Upon whom thau 
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shalt see the spirit descending and 
remaining on him, the same is he 
which baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost. And I saw and bare r- 
cord that this is the son of God,” 
This narrativeseems to me tobe in 
direct contradiction to that 
Matthew. ‘There John is stated 
tu have known Jesus, and to have 
known him as the promised Mes- 
siah, previous to his baptizing 
him: here he is stated to have 
said that at the time Jesus applied 
to him for baptism, be ‘new him 
mot; and that until he was bap- 
tized, there should be no display 
or declaration on the part of God 
concerning Christ. ‘This at least 
is what the words seem to me to 
imply, and it appears most pro- 
buble that the narrative of John 
is the true one, since if John was 
equally ignorant with the rest of 
the Jews, if not of the person, at 
Jeast of the character of Christ, 


no juggle or collusion of any 
kind could possibly have taken 


p ice between them. | doe not 
vow that there is not in existence 


of 


39 


an explanation of this seeming 
contradiction, but as I am not 
much a reader of what are des 
nominated notes on, or explana 
tions of the scriptures, it has not 
chanced to fall in my way. It is 
a fortunate thing for persons who 
are like me, unacquainted with 
the niceties and subleties of con. 
troversial discussion, and who can 
find in the scriptures in general, 
nothing but what is plain and 
practical, that there is such a- 
work inexistence, as the Reposi- 
tary, where a sincere christian 
desirous of information which he 
may stand in need of, can apply 
for it without shame or fear, 
That your excellent publication 
may Jong continue to be applied 
to, and be supported by every sine 
cere friend to rational inquiry, 
and that it may be the means of 
extending the knowledge of the 
scriptures and enlightening the 
minds of the many whoat presentsit 
in darkness, is the earnest wish 
Of your's, &c. 
INQUIRER. 
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JUDGMENT OF THE WORLD BY JESUS CHRIST. 





To the Editor of the 


Sir, 

In casting my eye over the Rev. 
T. Belsham’s Strictures &c, in 
your last month’s Repository, 
(Vol. I. p-587) I observed two or 
three ingenious suggestions rela. 
tive to a scripture doctrine, about 
which I have for a long time past 
held a peculiar opinion, I mean 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ’s 
appointment to be the final and 
pniversal judge of the world. 
Whether Mr. Belsham hath given 
the proper meaning of the passages 


Monthly Repository. 


quoted by him or not, is not mae 
terial; but, I think it must be 
allowed, that he hath satisfactorily 
established his main position, viz, 
That the humanity of Jesus of 
Nazareth, is in no respect incon- 
sistent with his being appointed 
to judge the world. 

Respecting the obscurity and 
difficulties which still seem to 
cover Matt. xix. 28, and 1 Cor, 
v. 2,3, and many other passages 
relative to ‘ ¢he judgment of the 
world by Jesus Christ ;”—would 
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that the saints (meaning all truly 
sincere, faithful, and consistent 
christians) are constituted to he 
assessors With Jesus Christ in the 
execution of his judicial opcra- 
tions. For do not the faith and 


they not be completely solved, or 
greatly diminished by supposing 
that the «ecason and scene of 
Christ’s judicial process and ope- 
rations were somewhat altered ? 

Instead of flying to a heavenly 
and invisible scene, and referring 
to a very remote aud uncertain 
period, to obtain a solution of this 
and some other scripture doc. 
trines might not more simple 
principles be adopted, equally 
adequate and far more satisfac. 
tory? What can be fairly ob- 
ected, in the present inquiry, to 
the hypothesis, that the gudgment 
of the world by Jesus Christ (or, 
which is the same thing, by the 
principles of his gospel) come 
menced at the time when our 
Lord’s commission to our world 
was fully established, and the 
christian doctrine first revealed 
to man ;—and thatir (the uni. 
versal judgment) hath been per- 
petually advancing on this our 
earth, ever since that period, and 
executed according to the same 
principles on which it first com. 
menced and must be necessarily 
conducted, wherever the scene 
of the procedure may be laid ? 
or wherever it began or may be. 
gin? Is not the hypothesis 
sirongly countenanced by John 
v.22, 23 ? and also by John xvi. 
8? And that noted passage in 
Acts, the xvii. 29, 30, and 31, 
doth not positively and Clearly 
contradict it: For the phrase, 
wil judge, in the 3ist verse, is 
expressed in Greck t rms, which 
always serve to mark a transaction 
that 1s hikely to take place imme. 
diately or soon after its prediction 
or annunciation 

This hypothesis, it may likewise 
be added, seems to be the only 
ose that fairly admits of the idea 


- 


practice of 
tuaily judge the world; perpetu- 
ally censuring and condemning 
the wicked, and approving and 
encouraging the sincerely pious 
and good? 

The absolute supremacy, per- 
fection, and all-sufficiency of 
Jehovah forbid the necessity of 
his having a deputy or an asso- 
ciate to judge the world in the 
last day, according to the com. 
mon ideas of that transaction. 
For being every way adcquate for 
judging the world, as he was for 
its creation by himself, why must 
he take a partncr in the one 
more than in the other? Todeed 
one of the principal arguments for 
a deferred and future judgment 
of the world by Jesus Chrisi, 
seems to impeach the justice and 
impartiality of Alinighty God’s 
present government of the world ; 
for the delay of justice is injustice, 
and that which demands amend. 
ment or correction must be wrong 
or imperfect. But who will dare 
say that the Almighty at any time 
orin any place. doth things by 
halves, or any thing that is not the 
most fit und proper to be done: in 
the administration of his universal 
and meral providence? The 
scripture saith, that Almighty 
God, the father of Jesus Christ, 
willjedge the world in the last 
day, when all thingson this carthly 
theatre shall receive their final 
consummation ; and the advucates 
for the common hypothesis of the 
last judgment allow that the me. 
diatorial agency of Jesus Christ, 


true christians vire 











at that season, must be consistent 
with and stibordinate to the su- 

reme agency und: judgment of his 
Teoma father. That the Son 
of Man, our christian mediato:, 
shall be an assessor with his Al- 
mighty Parent, in that solemn 
season and transaction, doth not 
appear to be necessary; and the 
scriptures commonly adduced for 
the sole or joint agency of Jesus 
Christ as the final and future judge 
of the world do not unequivocally 
and necessari!y limit his judicial 
acts to a future season, ora re- 
mote and invisible scene. 

If the preceding suggestions, 
crude as they are, be not alto- 
gether unworthy of your accept- 
ance, please to insert them in one 
of the early Nos. of your Repo- 
sitory. I remain your’s, &c. 

B—d—p—t. P. K. 

P. S. The common ideas con- 
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cerning the judgment of the world 
by Jesus Christ appear to be erroe 
neous, (as it is hinted above), 
because the season and scene of 
the transaction are supposed to be 
misplaced. Probably other pas. 
sages of scripture are perverted or 
obscured by the same causes ; and 
in this point of view I would par. 
ticularly refer to Hebrews ix. 12 
and 24, where Christ’s entering 
once, by his own blood, into the 
holy place, and his entering into 
heaven itself to appear for. us in 
the presence of God, probably 
referto nothing else than his ready 
and voluntary acceptance of the 
heavenly mission that was cone 
ferred on him; and his faithful 
execution of it by the persevering 
labours and sufferings of a most 
virtuous and pious life and converse 
sation, 
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REVIEW. 


—— a 


“ STILL PLEAS’D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO SLAME,” 


Ports 





Art. I—On the Causes of an 


Indifference to Religious Know- 


ledge, and the Prope’ of cultivating the Understanding in 


respect to Divine Truth, 


A Sermon, delivered at Horeham, 


July 8, 1807, before a Society of Unitarian | Christians, estab- 


lished in the South of England, 


12mo. 1s. Johnson. 


The title of this discourse so 
well explains its nature, that ft is 
unnecessary for us to say more of 
it than that it contains good sense 
nod useful instruction, founded on 
Unitarian principles, These an- 


FOL. III, 


&c. §c. By Samuel Parker. 


nual publications of our book-so- 
cieties are well adapted to promote 
the end of their institution—the 
spread of Christian knowledge ; 
and as such we cordiaily recom. 
mend them to our readers. 

G 
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Ant. H.—Letters on Capital Punishments ; addressed to the English 


Judges. By Beccaria Anglicus. 


1307. 


Svo. pp. 85 Johnson. 2s. 6d, 


These letters have too long es- pages are novel ; particularly on 
caped our notice. The subjectof the inutility and injustice of the 


them is important, and their exe- 
cution is masterly. 

Fhere are but few thinking hu- 
mane men that are not shocked 
with the frequency of capital pu- 
nishments in this country. The 
best philosophers, the best lawyers, 
and the best Christians, have long 
condemned and lamented them; 
and the present author has coilec- 
ted the. chief arguments and per- 
suasions Of Beccaria, Blackstone, 
and Wakefield. 

Seme of the arguments and il- 
lustrations brought forward in these 


punishment of death even in cases 
of murder. 

Beccaria Anglicus writes as a 
sincere and zealous Christian ; and 
has, if we are not mistaken, ap- 
peared before us more than once 
as the champion of rational reli- 
gion, . Truth and mercy are 
sisters of the same parent, and 
ought to be inseparable compa. 
nions. . 

The young amongst our readers 
will accept our recommendation 
of this work as a neWeycar’s gift. 


Ant. Ill-—The Clergy of the Est%lishment Viadicated. A charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the diocese of Gloucester, et: the -trien- 
nial visitation of that diocese in the year 1807. By George Isaac 
Huntingford, D. D. F. R. S. Bp. of Gloucester. 8vo. pp. 34. 


Cadell and Davies. 


Dr. Huntingford is respectable 
both as a scholar and a divine, 
The present charge will not add to 
his #terary reputation, but it suf. 
ficiently attests his candour, pru- 
dence, and good sense in ecclesias- 
tical matters. 

He vindicates the clergy from 
the charges of not preaching the 
gospel, and of being Methodists ; 
that is to say, he defends both the 
ordinary and the evangelical 
preachers, and exhorts them to 
unite in common defence against 
their “ malignant and subtle adver- 
saries,” the real meithodists, He 
recommends the good old maxim, 

In necessarits wnifas; in non 





mecessarns libertas, in omnibus 
caritas.” His advice, upon the 
whole, is worthy of the attention of 
the clergy, and will not, we trust, 
be disregarded. 

Ina note, the bishop enumerates 
with an allowable pride, the cler- 
gymen ef his diocese, who are. 
known to the public as authors. 
The hist contains no great names, 
but several that are respectable; 
Lysons, Rudge, Fossbrook, Davies, 
Bowles ,and others. The anony- 
mous pamphlet, entitled “ Consi- 
derations on the Alliance between 
Christianity and Commerce,” is 
here ascribed to the Rev. Mn 
Raikes. | 


a) 
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Ant, I1V.—The Nature and Importance of. Preparatory . Studiess 
Prior to entering on the Christian Ministry, considered. A Ser- 
mon, delivered at Loughborough, before the Governors of the 
General Baptists’ Evangelical Academy. By D. Taylor, 8vo. 18.’ 


Button. 


The general baptists have of late 
been gradually forming two par. 
ties. The old denomination lean 
towaris heresy, the new (with the 
exception of the articles of bap. 
tism and general redemption) ure 
attached to orthodoxy. The 
férmer are found chiefly in the 
South, the latter in the Mid-land 
part of England. It would be 
difficult -to estimate their. respec. 
tive strength, but both parties 
united would scarcely form a 
_ sect of the fourth or fitth order, 

Mr. D. Taylor is the head of 
the Evangelical party, as the new 
denomimation call themselves, to 
intimate, we Suppose, that their 
old friends are ignorant of the 


gospel. Their real and publicly 
recognized name is not here 


given, it is a curious specimen of 
the cant of vulgar fanaticism ; it 
is, reader, ** Free-Grace-Geneéral. 
Baptists.” 

the “ Free.Grace-General- 
Baptists” have somewhere (though 


where does not appear) an acae 
demy for students for the ministry; 
but let us not mistake, it is an 
Evangelical Academy; it is not 
designed to ‘make ministers ;” 
them, -says Mr. Taylor, (p. 17.) 
the Lord must qualify; nor 





r\ 


is it “designed to make young- 


ministers gentlenien ;”’ so far from 


designing this, it‘aims at thé cons’ 


trary (p. 17, 18) nor is it designed 
“to make young ministers scho- 
lars, or men of general learning,” 
for this (p. 19.) “is neither practi- 
cable nor necessary.’?. What then 
is the design of this academy ? It 
is, we conceive, to train up sound 
Free-Grace-General-Baptist-Mi- 
nisters, ' 

The author of this discourse is 
as sensible as it was prudent to be 
before the governors of an Evans 
gelical academy, and as lengthy 
as an Oliverian professor (were 
such an one to rise from the grave) 
could wish. 


Ant. V.—The General Union of Believers at the Coming of 
Christ. A Sermon, preached at Hackney, Aug. 23d 1807, 0n the 


death of the Rev. Daniel Fisher, D. D. 


Conder. 


This is a plain but animated 
discourse, well suited to the oc. 
casion. It breathes a truly liberal 
spirit. 


By S. Palmer. 8vo 


Of Dr. Fisher an account was 
given in our Obituary for last Seps 
tember. Vol, Ll. p. 497. 

Q. 


Ant. VI.—Bartholomew-Day Commemorated. A Discourse on the 


Use of Persecution in the furtherance of the Gospel. Intended to 
have been preached Aug. 24, 1807. By S. Palmer, 8vo. Conder, 


Tt appears that the association 
jately imstituicd, of congrega- 


tional churches throughout the 
kingdom, appointed a sermon to 
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be preached by Mr. Palmer, in 
behalf of the society, on Bartho- 
lomew-day last. ‘The sermon was 
acéaidlingly prepared ; but, from 
what cause does not appear, the 
day was suffered to pass by without 
any notice of the engagement, on 
the part of the managers of the 
“Independent Union,’ An “ Jn- 
dependent Union’’ is not far re- 
mote frem a solecism; and this is 
no auspicious beginning of the 
Union of Independents. 

The discourse consists of reflec- 
tions, founded on the history of 


Paul's persecutions: they are nae 
tural and: sensible. Mr. Palmer 
is well known as the advocate of 
religious ‘liberty, and: of the Pro- 
testant dissent; and his present 
publication is not unworthy of the 
author of the ‘ Noncontormist’s 
Memorial.” His brethren, the 
Independents, have, we think, 
something to answer for to the 
public, for the slight put upon one 
of their most respectable ministers, 
whether we regard his age, his 
services, his talents, or his prin- 
ciples, Q. 


Art. VII,—Jewish Propheey, the sole Criterion ta distinguish between 
genuine and spurious Christian Scripture ; or, an humble Attempt 
to remove the grand Obstacles to the Conversion of Jews and Detsts 
to the Christian Faith, affectionately submitted to ther Considerae 
tion. A Discourse, preached before the Reo. Dr. William Gretton, 
Archdeacon of Essex, at his Visitation at Danbury, on Tuesday, 
the 8th of July 1806. By Francis Stone, M. A. F.S. A. Rector 
of Cold Norton, Essex, Author of “A Call to the Jews.” The 
Third Edition. 8vo, 1s.6d, London, Eaton, 1808. 


This sermon, which we noticed 
on its first appearance, (Vol. I. 
p- 490.) has come to a third edi. 
tion, We formerly expressed our 
admiration of the boldness of the 
preacher in delivering it, and we 
cangot now help expressing our 
admiration of his boldness in re. 

ublishing i¢ for the third time, 

nding his prosecution, on ac- 
count of it, in the spiritual court. 
We rejoice in its republication, 
because it will draw the attention 
@i the public to a matter which 





serves to shew the nature of eccle. 
siastical government, whercyer 
exercised, whether in Rome, at 
Geneva, or ip Doctor’s Cammons, 
and the value of religious liberty, 
It remains to be seen what will be 
done with the preacher: in tho 
mean time we call upon the pub. 
lic to watch this interesting case, 
To this third edition is prefixed 
a sccond preface; which must 
powerfully mterest the feelings of 
all those in whom bigotry has not 
entirely taken place of humanity, 





POETRY, 


el 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CLOSE oF And long and beautiful its summer - 


THE YEAR. 





And beneficent, the 


bright 
en autumn pour'd 


The year is gone—The year so merciful, O'er all the Jand its bounty ; and mild 

That came with siniling plenty to our 
doors 

And bid us weleome, Gay its blushing 


Apring, 





its close: 


For winter hurried on with shfeuded 


brow, 











And seart.ly shew’d his face. Yet has 
proud man 

With crime and blood each goodly day 
Aeform’'d, 


And mad as hellish War, with him com- 
bined 

To desolate the nations. All the earth 

Has heard their horrid uproar: all the 
earth 

Groans with despair, and languishes for 


e. 
Ravens has nursed the fiend! Europe 
the seat 
Ofeverypolish’d art; wherescience shines 
Unclouded; where the will of heaven is 
known 
And taught most publicly; commanding 
peace, 
And brotherly affection to her sons. 
Avid yet for years and years the havock 
spreads, 
Ané o'er the world hurls ruin! Heaven 
is mocked 
With creeds absurd; but peace and love 
divine, 
And charity, how little are they known! 
Yet one proud triumph of humanity 
Mas blessed the vanish'd year; one glad 
event . 
Nations unborn shall jabilate. Justice 
Has heard the prayer, ascending leng, 
Of injured Africa: has heard and broke 
Her galling chains. Yet sordid avarice 
Mourns and reviles—May she revile and 
mourn : 
Por ever /—Christians! all ye who send 
To farthest chimes your teachers; holy 
men 
The Bramin and the Indian to converz : 
Oh, study well your motives ; study well 
‘The pure and simple doctrines of your 
» faith 
Nor fill the willing ear with mysteries 
Worse than unprofitable; the frothy food 
Of wild imagination. First at home 
Let the pure gospel spread, the trath 
unmixed 
With pagan or with popish fooleries. 
#ail to the enlighten’d few * who nobly 
stand 
Amidst a world in arors, to propagate 
The creed of peace. How. grateful ‘tis 
to turn 
From sickening scenes of blood, to con- 
template 
Your gencrous efforts: bewilder’d long 
In the dark mazes of blind prejudice, 
Wh, lead the virtuous forth! and reason’s 


ray 
Ghali guide chem on to light and libesty: 
To gospel liberty, and go-pel light, 


Poetry.—The Simile. 


@ The Unitarian Pynd Society, 
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That shines for all—May each succeed- 
ing year 
Witness your triumphs (far dearer to the 
ood 


g 

The proud victories) till war him- 
sel 

Is vanquished! Then o'er the happy 


werld, 


Shall peace and righteousness, for ever 


r eign. 
W. As 
London, 


> 


THE AIMILE. 





The sun this morn arose at early dawg, 


And with her rays adorn'd hill 
and dale, 
Deck’d with gay pearls the dew-bespan- 
gied lawn, 
And yen to life and joy the drowsy 
vale. 


But long before meridian heights it pass’d, 
The winds bemoan'd a change with 
plaintive sigh, 
The gathering clouds frown'd on the 
coming blast, 
And deep ton’d thunder roll’d along 
the sky; 


The gloom prevail’d till evening shades 
drew near, 
When Cynthia rose to cheer the dreary 
scene, 
And spread her lucid beams with rays se 
clear, 
That all around assym’d a mild serene, 
With magic charm she hush'd each mur- 
muring wind, 
And soon transform'd the scene sp late 
forlorn, 
Dispell'd cach cloud to her mild beams 
unkind, 
And gave the promise of a fairer morn. 


I swatch’d her silver orb ascend on high, 
And felt my spirits, and my hopes 
renew'd; : 
And whilst the big tear trembled in my 


eye, 
And all the day’s quick changes 1 ce 


view'd : 
Such is my day of life, 1 faintly cried, 
Hope's radiant beams on my 
youthful head, 
Love's flattering dreams to youth’s gay 
schemes allied, 
O'er every fature scene illusions spread. 
But ah! whilst yet each flattering blies 
was new, 































Be itt, 


46 Poetry.— Translation of 137t& Psalin. 


Sad disappointment ,cropp’d the pro- 
mised joy!” ; 

Bade cach delight recede before my view, 

“And storms of sorrow every hope de- 


stroy ! 


Where’er I turn’d I. met, with nought 
but grief, ~ 
And of: appall’d I view'd fate’s dread- 
ful scowl, 
Till akind ange! rose to my relief, 
Which cheer’d with purest hopes my 
drooping soul. 


As Cynthia's rays, her heaven-tavght 
smile appear'd, 
Fair as that silver orb her cloudless 
“brow ; 
Her seraph voice my sinking pirits 
* cheer'd, 
And peace recall’d, to her mild dictates 
: truc. 


«¢ Unhappy mourner, cease thy plaint,” 
she said 
* Nor yieldthy bosom thus to dark 
despair. 
«s Will he whotaught the rose its leaves 
to s pread, 
** Not watch thee also with a tender 
care? 


“ Make me thy guide, Religion is my 
name, 
“* Simpic my precepts, and cach pro- 
mise suic : 
«* Whate’er betides thou’!t find me still 
the same, 
“ For all my ways are holy, just, and 
pure. 


* When storms asszil, in me a friend 
thou'lt find, 
“ To sooth each pain, and quict every 
fear, 
* Teach thee to bow to heaven with 
heart resign’d, 
* And the dark moments of distress to 


cheer. 


* Or when disease or age thy frame has 
torn, 
** And life's gay pageants sink before 
thy view: 
“ Faithful I'll guide thee to an endless 
morn, 
@ eto. and love, and bliss wil) 
all renew,” 





Translation of 137th Psalm, 





Where silver streams, with pleasing 
murmurs flow, 
And gently wave on Babel’s fertile 
lains, 
While blooming flowers with grateful 
fragrance grow, 
And music tunes the harp to syren's 
strains ; ’ 


Our pensive thoughts in sadness paint 
the scene, 
While fond remembrance views our 
former years, 
In vain the lawns are drest in pleasing 
grecn, 
While captive sorrow pours the 


gushing tears. 


less lyre, 
No more the notes of rapture rend 
the skies, 
No more our altars blaze with sacred fire 
Nor hymns of praise from thankfu 
bosoms rise. 


Our —— hands unstring the use 
y 


While crushed beneath oppression’s iron 
hand, 

What pléasing accents can our voices 
 Faise? 

Then did our tyrants songs of mirth 
demand, 

*T was then our harps must strike thé 

joyful lays. 


Shall solemn sounds with grateful are 
dours swell 
The porsp of praise? Alas! the task 
were vain! 
Vainly the music floats along the gale, 
While mirth deriding mocks the 
pious strain, ; 


Ye dear Judean plains, where oft I’ve 

strayed, : 

In fancy’s views | see the landscape 
rise, 

Often in youth I've trod your silong 
shade, 

Near ing sacred dome that ruin'’d 
ics. 


If c’er the prospect fly my faithless 
heait, 


. 


Be mute ei tongue, nor more my 


ski employ, 
“The living lyre,” whose rapt’rous 


sounds impart 
A calm delight, and mark the hours 
to joy. 
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While sacred Salem felt the direful 
rage, ° 
Then Edom’s sons could no soft pity 
share, 
Nor melting cries their harden’d breasts 
assuage, 
Nor shricks of woe, ner groans of 
deep despair. 


Tho’ righteous heav’n correct with ser 
vile chains, 
The hour may come relenting at our 
moan, 
Which rolls the tide of vengeance o'er 
these plains, 
And raging pay, with justice, groan 
for groan, 


Ye soft Assyrian nymphs who careless 
roam, 


Or lie reclin’d beneath th’ embow' ting 
tree, 
The. hour may come, far distant’ from 
your home, 
You'll feel the pangs which sorrow 
givesto me. 


The reer child, unconscious of its 
oes, . 
Some ruthless hand its youthful 
blood shall stain, 
His heart shall joyous laugh to hear 
your woes, 
To him relentless you shall weep*in 
vain, 


LYSANDER. 
Newburg, Fifeshire 





MONTHLY RETROSPECT or PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


OR, 


The Christian's Survey of the Political World. 





SHudy of Politics —French Revolution. 


A cate celebrated bishop of this 
realm has observed, that religion and 
politics ought to be the chief studies of 
acreature like man; and without doubt 
the leisure that the business and rational 
amusements of life permit to any indivi- 
dual, cannot be better employed than in 
these pursuits. The politics of a Chris- 
tian are not indeed of this world; but, 
ashe lives in this world, and revelation 
itself opens his views to the political con- 
cerns of life, he cannot be indifferent to 
the scenes, in which he lives, and in 
which he must be interested, both as 
they affect his own country and the ge- 
feral welfare of mankind. ‘Two.obsta- 
cles present themselves to these studies: 
the one raised by the priest, the other 
by the statesman. The former. fears 
inquiry lest his favourite system should 
be overturned ; and, like Demetrius.and 
his workmen, he ¢ries out: Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians. . Pry net too 
narrowly into mysterics. ‘ihe triple 
headed Cerberus is at the entrance te 
frighten away every gude, or rash, or 


meek intruder. The statesman is 
equally fearful, that much knowledge 
will injure his schemes : that the people's 
ebedience to laws will be shaken by too 
much inquiry into their propriety and 
utility. Both priest and statesman have 
acted for centuries upon thése maxims, 
and the consequence fas been the French 
revolution, that terrible volcano, + by 
which God and nature have torn down 
institutions founded on superstition and 
false policy. , 

To live in such scenes must have cre~ 
ated many an awful thought in thegind 
of the trie Christian. He «must have 
remarked with sorrow the varying 
councils which have guided the cabinets 
of princes, and the decisions of the mul-, 
titude; he must have lamented the 
want of that confidence in scripture, 
whieh would have taught every t, 
that to resist God is a futile attempt ; 
and it could never have been the inten- 
tion of Divine Wisdom, that a great 
natioa, hike France, should ahways be 
kept the chain of the sbomiagble 354 
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48 Retrospect of Pablic Affairs. 
Prophecy of Danicl.—Great Britain Peace. 


wicked superstition of the church of 
Rome. Even without regard to scrip- 
ture, the statesman might have known, 
that he could not stem the torrent, whose 
everflowings had been — up- 
wards of half a century peg rH 
by the setious Christian and the Infidel. 
‘The pages of Hartley are very strong 
on the destruction of the governments of 
Europe; and they are confirmed by the 
writings of Chesterfield, Humc, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and many othr celebrated 
writers. 

‘To understand the political events of 
the present days, we must Jook back to 
a distant period. It isnot necessary to go 
up to the original creation of man; but 
the Christian will be attentive to pro- 
phecy, and his basis is on that great 
prophecy revealed to a statesman, to a 
prime minister, to Daniel, one of the 
wisest of the sons of the cast. He has 

iven usa view of the four great empires 
Sosined to fill the world with blood and 
slaughter, and devastation. Under the 
image of that abominable statue erected 
by the proud king of Babylon, the em- 
of civil and religious tyranny : he 

has described the governments of the 
world most interesting teus. ‘The hor- 
sible statue is not completely fallen from 
its base. The stone, cut out of the 
mountains without haads, has not per- 
formed its work ; yet the Christian re- 
in the midst of the troubles of the 
times, that the statue must fall, and 
éivil and religious syranny be abolished. 

We live in the later times, predicted 
wnder that image. We have seen the 
complete fall of the Roman empire and 
mame. No longer is there any Czsar; 
for it must be kept in mind, that till 
wety lately this was the title of the head 
of the German states, and his title was 
thag of head of the holy Roman empire. 
A new power has ari en in Europe. It 
—— up from the waves; and 
Sow, standing on the shore, fills the 
world with terror. How far it will re- 
sembie tRe fermer beast, time must dis- 
cover. The. Christian would feel anx. 
doty, if his master had not taught him 
net to be anxious for any thing, at the 
ices taken by this horrible beast. But 

may roar, and the nations may trem- 

bie at his voice. He can perform only 
the’ commands of the most high, what. 
natn be the secret thoughts of his 
God has pulled down the 

mighty acd raked up the low. This 


may appear marvellous to the multitide + 
but high and low ate the same in'fhe 
sight of God and the true Christian ; 
and every thing conduces to the e¢stab- 
lishment of that kingdom, which must 
finally be erected on the earth. 

We begin our survey, as far as it s~ 
lates to our own country, at a very 
extraordinary crisis. A few years ago, 
Great Britain joined in the great con- 
fedetacy against France: that confedes 
racy has been completely broken, and 
in every object or pretended object of 
that annatura! confederacy, Great Bri- 
tain has completely failed. The King 
of Great Britain has lost his hereditary 
dominons on the Continent. The nati- 
ons of Europe have quitted her stand- 
ard. She, who supplied money in 
profusion, is now left without an ally, 
except we may reckon as such Sardinia 
and Sweden. As great an outcry as 
Great Britain raised against France, a 
few ycars ago, just as great an outcry 
has France raised against England, for 
its pretended inordinate tyranny on the 
seas : and in this cry the nations of Eu- 
rope have joined with her, and they 
range themselves heart and hand under 
the Frenchstandard, A war of a very 
extraordinary nature has taken place of 
that which lately desolated the Conti- 
nent. Thémations of Europe are em- 
ployed in healing the wounds inflicted 
on them; and Great Britain and France 
stand forward as the two great contend- 
ing powers. 

Attempts have been made to restore 
peace to mankind; the one by means of 
Russia, the other by means of Austria. 
The mediation ef these powers has been 
rejected by Great Britain, and the am- 
bassadors ef both powers have left our 
court. We have declared war against 
our ancient ally of Russia, and we shall 
probably soon hear, that Austria has de- 
clared war against us. Great Britain, 
excluded from the Continent, and de- 
serted by every ally, has now to Jament, 
that it poured forth its treasures in so 
lavish and so useless a manner on the 
Continent. It is a trading nation, and @ 
War is mace on its. commerce. Regtla- 
tions have been made ir this ceuntry, 
and in France and Spain, by whick 
commerce will be cut up to the roots. 
That intercourse, which civilizes mane 
kind, and brings to all the blessings of 
Providence, is destreyed. Man, whose 
duty it is to promote the happiness of. 





avare 
his brother in every place, is busily em- 
ployed in devi.ing the means to coun- 
teract er ry «fort of wisdom and vir- 
tue. Muy God send wisdom to the 
rulers of the earth, and may the minis- 
ters of the gospel of peace endeavour to 
soothe the urinds of the contending par- 
tie. and induce them to con ult cach 
other's happiness and true glory. 

Fiance is row the prominent feature 
fy Eurepe. Its sovereign is busily em- 
ployed im every work that can encourage 
his subjects in usefularts. The country 
is reviving from its wounds. It is re- 
conciled to every deprivation of foreige 
luxury, and enters heartily into the spi- 
rit of the deerees by which every thing 
Enylish is prohibited from entering into 
its ports, except a» seizures or as pri- 
soners of war. We know not what has 
been the effect of the emperor's late 
journey co lraly, but there 2) reason to 
be apprehensive, that a scheme will soon 
be Jeveloped, which will place. all 
Greece under his influence. Austria 
and Russia wil gain on the side of the 
Danube. and both powers are as hear- 
tilyon the side of the great conqueror, 
as they formerly were with England. 

The turkish empire is in great cone 
fusion. It presents every where the 
appearance of a speedy dissolution; and 
the Mahometan, iike the Fopish super- 
stition, bears evident marks of decay. 
We have not suflivient intelligence from 
Arabia, to know the state of a great 
eect there, which has attacked the 
Mahometan faith. It is supposed to 
spread very fast, but in ruining the 
belief in the impostor, it may not erect 
the truth in its stead. Thus the two 
horrible superstitions, Popery and Ma- 
hometanism, which arose nearly at the 
same time, are likely at the same time 
to come to a conclusion. Both have 
rejected the revelation of God for the 
traditions of men. The former has set 
up a false objeet of worship, under 
the names of a Trinity, a Mother of 
God, and fictitious sain’s: the latter, 

reserving the worship of one true God, 
- united with it the reveries of a sen- 
sual and intolerant impostor. Both 
hve equally endeavoured to make the 
kingdom of Christ, a kingdom of this 
world; both have had their monks, and 
priests, and bishops, exercising the 
worst of tyrannies over the consciences 
of men. ‘The true Christian must la- 
ment, that Protestants de pot rejoice as 
VOL, 111. i 
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Yourncy of the Emperor— Turkish Em hirem— Mabomet..nism and P prry. 


they ought, that these ecclesiatical do 
minions are soon to be abolished, 

As Europe, with he exceprion of Swe- 
den, bends under the French yoke or the 
French influence, we tau t wait some 
time before we see the full cffe +s of 
sucha change. A most extraordina y 
scene has presented itself, “The govern 
ment of Portugal has transplanted itself 
tothe Brazil. It possesses those exten. 
sive territories, and may found amighty 
empire. We shou'd hope, (hac the ex- 
perience of the past w:!! teach it true 
wisdom ; and that it will now encourage 
a liberal spirit of inquiry, promote arts, 
and banish bigotry, intolerance, and 
superstition. ‘his will be a singular 
instance in the history of walk, 
if the empire is to be established, of a 
cebinet improving by adversity. . 

‘There is every reason to believe, that 
Spanish America willsoon be freed from, 
the Spanish yoke: and the new world 
will present new scenes of politics and 
civilization. lappy, if it rejects some 
ef the arts of the oid wo:ld, particularly 
that attachment to war, that beastly gras 
tification in the arts of destruction, by 
which the European has for the last.cens 
tury heen particularly distinguished, . In 
the northern states, agriculture and cis 
vilization are extending their.con t 
and we are soon to see the novel sight 
of a chief being elected by. tue people, 
as the present picsident his signified his 
deterinmation to decline in future the 
important trust, with which he has for 
some time been invested. 

Of the far greater part of the world 
we can say nothing. Myriads donot 
enter into our contests. .\iyriads are 
removed from the clash of Chrictian 
sword,; and we are sorry to say, are 
carried away by, the grossest. supersti- 
tion. But how can we cxpect the con- 
version of the Idolater, when Christians 
themselves set so base an exauple, and 
even the efforts made by some. zealous 
persous, are attended with such an alloy 
of superstition and false. worship, that 
the mind is al:sost in doubt .which is 
worst, to give the poor idolatera new, 
or to leave him in possession of his eld 
superstition. uta variety ot thoughts 
crowds on our minds on this subject ; 
and we must closeour survey by stre- 
nuously urging on every Christiany.that 
before he attempts to couvert others, he 
should be convineed, that his own reli- 
gion is founded, not on the fallacious 
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the Rev LPRANG , A LECUN, 
Pastor of the Roman ¢ Chapel, 
and the Pretect i che Pope 
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charity, render hi ke ; reparal , 
the memo of ¢ Roman Catholi 
hy 

N ni! 1. 1Se7, at the Connte 
ef H Col eve, at Cheshunt 


, tutor or that semi- 


nary. He had been formerly a student 


there Hic had been tutor only since 
the commencement of the year of his 
death Dr. Draper, of London, is said 
(kv. May.) to have a cepted the of- 
Gce vacated by the th of Mr. Owen. 
December 21, 11 hus 83d ye . e 
Rev. J. NEWTON, Rector of 
Mary Woolnorth, Lombard-street 


Jendon. Of this amtable and respect 

able Clercymana inmend has promised 
voir for an early number, Hi 
is succeeded by the Rev. S. Birch, 
of Alderman Birch, who we ipprehend 
will not preach a doctrine that will suit 
Mr. Newton's admirers, 
promotion is, no doubt, a reward of his 
father’s political services. This isa good 
exemplification, for the benefit of Ewan- 
galical churchmen, of the utility of na- 
tional churches ! 

January 4, at Berry Pomeroy, near 
Totnes, soon after he had completed his 
2oth year, Mr. WILLIAM LANE, 
yun. He had been marricd about 12 
months to an amiable and accomplished 
young lady, by whom, as well as by his 
relatives, and all those who were inti- 
matey acquainted with him, his loss is 
most severely felt. Mr. L. was a 
young man of strong natural abilities, 
and by great application had attained a 
considerable share of classical learning, 
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S ; Was eneaycd Mi the pro 
fession of the law; aint Ireg 
his mind had been occupted during the 
day bv irs duties, he devoted the wl 
, ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

< the mieht to study, wi 
Bars ! 
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more than a constitution naturally very 
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wre ak could bye ar, and Yrepcated aftacks 
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unated in con- 
h since he went 
fren, and put himself under ud 
care of Dr. Fox, and 
Dr. Beddoes, but even then he had very 
bittle hope of his own recovery. In a 
lettcr from thence to the writer of this 
he savs, * The obstinacy of my 
paint gives way to nothing. Weaknes 
gains upon me fast. | am now 
to understand, of which I was befor 
convmecd, that there can be but 
chance of my recovery. It is quite time 
lor me to prepare to die.” Andhe « 
prepared to die, and his death was a 
happy one: he considered it only as a 
sleep from which he should ere long 
awake on the morning of an eternal 
day of happiness. When lying on his 
death bed, from which he rose not for 
more than three months, not a sigh or 
a murmur escaped him. He retained 
the u of all his faculties to the last, 
and death came tranquilly and calmly on 
him, like sleep on the good man. M.W. 

January 7, Mrs. HOLDEN, aged 
85, widow of the Rev. Lawrence Hol- 
den, 40 years Minister of the Meeting 
at Ma'don, in Essex. 

January 17, of a typhus fever, in the 
20th year of his ave, Viscount TRA- 
FALGAR, only son of Farl Nelson. 
fiis Lordship was a student at Christ’s 
College, Oxford. His father, his uncle, 


fe arcuieareA es 
aitel Will as Ol 


heel, 


and his grandfather were all members of 
the same society. 


This event furnishes a new and af- 
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We request thc assi.tance of Our Intell 
geut correspondents Lnoiror.| 

Tue [iibernian 
fusion of religious knowledge in Ireland, 
by means of the ministry of the gospel, 
of tracts, and of school 9 whose esti- 
blishment we noticed in our firet volume, 
Page 108, appointed a Deputation to 
visit Ireland during the course of the 
last summer, who-e Report we 
Mounced for publication im our s 
voluine, page 504. ‘This Report is now 
in our hands. It is an 8vo. pamphlet of 
64 pages, and is published by Wiliams 
and Smith. 

The Deputation consisxed of S. Mills, 
Esq. of London; ‘Sreasurer to the So- 
cicty; Rev. D. Bogue, of Gosport; 
Rev T. Charles, of Bala; and Kev. J. 
Hughes, of Battersea. ‘ther Report 
is, with a few exceptions of turgidity 
and obscurity, well drawn up, and is 
creditable to their spirit and views. It 
is sober and moderate, and. uf it deiives 
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Report, 5] 
What earthly sicuat: on could be more 
enviabk ? But, alas! death is not to 
be bribed or ccothed by fortune. ‘The 
distinguished youth has been called to 
follew his illustrious and heroic uncle 
to the tomb; and his disappointed fa- 


mily are left to wonder that the awards 
of Providence, and those of human see 


nates, are so widely dissimilar. Were 
the day of \ non’ fall to be marked, 
tke that of Cha ‘s martyrdom, asa 
holiday in our calendars, we would 
propound it to our divines, who nrade 
(uicinelives so emorable by their ser- 
mons i pration of the victo y of 
Vrafalear, whether the lancholy 
occasion night not | tubly improved 
by t serious cor ration of Bildad's 


ren XVI. TY. 


little 


has at least little of the: 
ich sometimes accompa- 


interest from Minute particularities 
nvidiousness or 
ful-omeness whi 
hie. such statements. 

The centlemen of the Deputation ad- 
vert very cautiously to the political state 
of Ireland, but it is evident, from many 
passages of the Report, that they con- 
ider her as a much-wronged country 3 
and that they regard a mild and tolerant 
system of policy as necessary to her 
tranquillity and security. They tell us, 
in common with all men of sense and 
humanity, that the papists are not to be 
converted by rigour, and that penal 
religious laws defcat their own end, 
Would to God the English Court were 
accessible to reason and persuasion ; and 
that, by any deputation, by any argu- 

ent and remonstrance, our protestant 
ministers of state could be converted to 
a knowledge of the first principles of 
Christianity ! 

The Deputies spent a month in Ire- 
Jand, taking different routes. They 
were well received. ‘They exhort their 
constituents to continue to increase their 
efforts, and encourage them to hope fir 
the ultimate accomplishment of the ole 
ject of their association 

Ireland is yet in a feverish state, and 
we fear the prescription 2 the No Pce 
pery physician: wall force her into @ 
dangerous crisis. Alarms of insurrection 
prevailed in Dublin when the Deputa- 
tion first reached it, and the patrol was 


augmented: they congratulate then» 
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Lady Clare, vho lives 

wi w miles of I k, he was 
Sip pea, C rered out of ras Carriage, 
bhed. and severely wounded. but 
this corcum tance, the Reporters, js 
ra daily ! it cov fir ration of the un- 
f.voucal entuncut which prevails cone 
cTminy i if city. For rt shou d he re- 
Collected, they acd, w not a little 
censoriousnes:,a hmu. h coarseness, 
that the « e \ emmitied in the 
race-week, a period which invites within 
the circle ot bras. ‘pation all the gen. 
tec! and all the wulgar criminals of a 


ks of this kind 

rt, we should place 
its description of Irish 
morals, 


any remat 
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little confidence im 
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county. 
ur ow 


mannicrs an 
Passing through the 
Armagh. the Deputics hcarda preacher 
m0 Weesk y connexion address a 
rather numerous auditory, in the open 
It was mark: teday, ind the crowd 
t no one, either of 


m irket-place in 


{r. 


ai. 


Wa COTS derable - pute 


those who list ned tothe « rmon,. or of 
those who went to and fro on business, 
was observed to create disturbance, or 
¢yen to ok d nl; aiul if Was re- 
marked, wnat a behas r contrary te 
what wat! caMbited, w have 
excited surprize ‘These are the Ligorted, 
persecutimy papi ts, who, according to 
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{un the way to Shoo and Armach, the 
Deputation met 
form stacons; that) 
he favour of [fcaven, Oy p. 
aveemarias and pater. 


persuus volhy tO pel 


regain 
fees, repeating 


cers. and cour til] severer penance 
Ostel ane cours kal VETCL pre sieds tt 
at certain wells and other places ace 


A lake was mentioned 


counted holy. 
thrown, with the 


h butter 3m 
after thi, offernug the 


hope that COWS 
will yield a greater abundance of rich 
milk. Put the head-querters of thes: 
exhibitions 1 Croayh-Patrick, a lofry 
hill in the county of 
St. Patrick, the titu'ar saint of 
i, said to have driven all the venomous 
reptiles of the country into the Atlantic 
Thou-ands are supposed to visit 
any other 


Mav , ire which 


ireland, 


ocean 
this hillevery year; 3 
are prevented from visiting it, settle for 
their sins by proxy, being aces mmodat- 

“in a hermit, whe 
resides on the sacred spot, and, at 2 
stipulated price, performs stations on be- 
half of the sick thar c:nnot travel, and 
of the opulent that will not. 

The national character of the Trish ts 
acknowledged by the Deputies to be 
hospitable, frank, paticnt, and grite- 
ful; though they are, as mmeht he ex. 
wected, rivorous censors of their religion, 
Phe various sects in Ireland are estimat- 
ed rather hastily and presumptuously, 
as to their numbers and their evzageldiced 
worth: by what arithmetic their vital 
religion is summed up it is not difficult 
to discover ; but the Deputies would 
probably disclaim the rules by which 
they have performed their spiritual cal- 
culations. ‘They seem to have gone 
upon the golden rule of St. Augustine, 
that virtue is of subordinate werth, un- 
less set off by the ornament of orthodox 
believing ; as in their evangelical census 
of the Catholics and Quakers. 

The Roman Catholics are in the pro- 
portion of five to one in Dublin, and in 
every province, except Ulster, they 
abound in a nuch higher preportion. 
kor several years past, their pumbe:s 
have be “1 New chapels, 
capaciou , and advantageously situated, 
meet the ‘in every direction. There 
are few instances of the conversion ef 
the Catholi.s to the Reformed religion, 
but many of the accession of the Pro- 
testants te the Popich faith, chiefly 
brought «bout by intermarriages. We 
Coujlcéture 
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of pro’ estant ! fav jhes declare themselves 
catho ics in thee critical ae ~ with a 
view to personal security e priests 
i si€ old ~ rstlasioh PO sess aii the 
ea) of 2} crdcor, heightened by a con 
Ov of the st? neth of h ir party, 
and embitte by a semse of their op- 
prossion.—The designs of the Hiberntan 
Ss ty are known and opposed in Ire- 
le d. The common people are forbidden 
by the pric ts to Locept or to p kup 
rolivions tracts. “Iynorance,” exclaim the 
Depuries. is the mother of their devo 
t+! absurdity is their chosen clement! 
Cone monble, indeed, ais the fe of 
huew ' Eyecrable the attempt to 
pre nen from reading and thinking 
on reinon! ‘Phe exclamation of the 
Depu lues them hon ur.. How must 
they have exclaimed on seein, since 
their return, a Sermon by a dissenting 
minicter, in this enlightened me ropolts, 
in which che very plan of the —_ 
priests 1 ommended, which Serm 
ub hea atthe request of the body 
of Loudon Independent mintters!' We 


*tosec 


should lik their Report npon thie 
matter. Bute Mr. J. Ath ton only forbids 


the r ading of uy pe hooks What 
do his brethren fe ireland do more? 
| hey, too, are alovs and visilant of 


the truth, of evangelical pecu! 


and we fancy they werld gladly circu- 


irities, 


late Mr. J. Cleyton’s Sermon, w ith very 
few alterations; only, dor his Recome- 
mendatory Index they might substitute, 
with more consis tency, an Index Ex?ur- 
gatorasam~ ihe tence of two languages 
in Ireland is 2 qa to the spread of 


knowledge; particularly, as X native 
frish tongue, though commonly spoken, 
is read by comparatively few, nor can Ie 
generally be taught, for want of cvle- 
mentary books.—he Deputies sum op 
their account of the Roman Catho! 
with delivering one of the most offensive 
sentuments that, with the exception ol 
the whole of Mr. J. Clayton’s Sermon, 
we have latcly*met with :] they say, to 
trenslate them into plain language, that 
it cannot be hoped that the 
ever bea loyat and tranquil people til 
they are brought off fom popery! Is 
it meant that papists never make good 
subj ts? or that they never submit 
cheerfully to a op hema government ? 
If the former, the history of every stat 
on the continent refutcs the supposition : 
ifthe Jatcer, Canada wall at once setrle 
the argument. ‘The reflection sh:ws 
what the Deputies have taken very 


Irish will 


narrow view of chines; and that, with- 


Out intending it, they re very cay bie 
of admitaisterine fuel to the de truc: ve 
preju fices whieh hay si long alas! 


ste the si tor t : 
Protestant Fpiscepatians. that 
rs of the established ‘ ( 
we conyputed at half a million, ‘Whe 
Deputies at once pity the arduous situa- 
tion and censure the indolence of the 
clergy: the churches are the most 
part opened but once a day. ‘Phe crying 
evil of non-resicence is, howeve: 
ti iched Wpon. Ir ] il d ha 
celical or Mesh a clergymen, in 
whem the Deputation naturally rejoice. 
And they recommet a the ende avouring 
fill and benefices in thut 
country with the sane description of 
men. This plan has been succe sfully 
pursuing time in ingland, and 
especially in the metropolis; and threat. 
ens, We think, re volution, i 
onr view wholly undeirable, in the 
Established . hurch. 

The Presbyterian 


laid VW 
The 


the mem) 


ior 


scar 


vfow bLvan- 


' 
ely 


curac ic 


to 


on 


YF 
fo cifect 4 


have upwards o! 


one hundred andl -ixty cousregations, 
and are about as numerous as the Epis- 
copalians. “Phey abound chiefly to che 


north of Du lin. Some of the congre- 
gations are much reduced, and but for 
the allowance from yovernment would 
expire; others are very flourishing A 
circumstance transpires in the Rep. rt 
concerning the Presbyterians which has 
been long known to us. ‘They have de- 
parted from the essential articles of faith ; 
that is, THEY ARE NO Lone@gerR Cai- 
vinists! ‘To this cause the Deputies, 
as was to be expected, attribute the de- 
cay of such congrega‘ions as have de- 
clined; but with a perverseness which 
can be accounted for only from a party 
spirit, they will not allow that the ad- 
vantageous exterior of the more numerous 
one bears any relation tu the same cir 

cumstance. ‘The fact 1s, we believe, that 
a large proportion of the Irish Presbyte- 
rians are, like their brethrea in England, 
Unitarians; and we confid ‘nely look 
forward to their devlaring theinse!ves 
ind co-operating with those Englisi 
Dissenters who now assume that honour- 
able name. 

Seceders from the Pre:byterians, who 
have hitherto been divided. as in Scot- 
land, into Burghers and Anti-Burghers, 
(th ough the distinction as Wearing away,) 
have about nincty congregations, all, as 
appears from the Keport, tenaciously 
Calvin st 
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2 il \ firestian Z¢cal whet r we ~ 
it We wiliin y acmut the od inten. 
? ¢ 1 tru y 4 hri Lin Views OF thi 
Nn, of the Hibernian Sex y n 
we i a t ly W isti t 4 tii . Y df- 
1 rT i S i I thoi of t 
nhappy untry, Which wants nothing 


but good government, and more extend. 
1 know icGge, 10 put wtoona i vel, an 
poiat of natonal advantage, with the 
rest of the United Kingdom. 
UN!TARIANISM IN ANIERICA. 


iUnder this head we have a 
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given ome accounts of the pr gress of 
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We judece that the congregation cone 
of persons net wholly agreed on all 
points, as Mr. Christie has, he S2ys, 
given the majority offence by his bold- 
Ness aNd planness in preaching the 
Snitarian Coctrine. But he may have 
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aright to 


vi ith al the proce edings of the so- 
c 7» nay r first sub Ci it} _d la- 
Pasion and ru ond 0M and other laws 
were considered by Mir. Ch istie asa 
acparture from the erder of the New 
iment dcrogating from the pas- 

a rity, and as infringing on 


He accordingly pro- 
1, but his objections 
withdrew from th 


PCM Overruicd, ic 


ciety, Fie was followed by some 
. h, ‘ x . | . , 
ther members, who have united with 


| 
him ina new church, uader the deaomi- 


a; Uni- 
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ls 
ee. 


faith, p —— — hutch 
lh “*sfwo Unitarian ch : 
»] del vols sampaal Ww 8)I'@e 
! ii a WOR Oo «a 4) » wl iy! iit 
i mus of cach otter LB as we b . 
Gores ed « hy +, y } Gal 38 
Civ wer. ft more fui in fhe’ 
eparation than in con) lime 
will, w tru. cool iendly 
without lower t ls: and 
‘ . ( ot ¢ 1 ¢ ly 
! stir them up @u cqQuas circlaitopece 
tion 1 
( } 3 1rne 1 db the ox wil l 
‘ t choovng a iit in the 
VX ! ites a leu ns, Was tas 
diliculty of “ procurim, & passport ivr 
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66 j itine muioisters and elde n 
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t! sr own conerevations, with the couns 
teia ev of one « fwe ivhooud ing hli- 
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whet if cynroet b j rocured. 
tance ob a 
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ke kind transacted upwards ol- filty 
years », by the first bk piscop il church 
oi Boton, who when the bishop of 
i. W | Lr iatl d relus d to ordaiu Mr. 
Frecman, their munuistet i one e 
i iit rsolcomn p ayel vo! Fe 

d KcecCutineg a Ceed biistru aye 
ting him ther rector, I", 
riest, pastor, teaching elder, iD 
jic teacher, to pre hcl word d, 
to minister the Holy wclameit t lie 


conpre &c. c and th the 
authority and rights hers 
remain in full force so long as he ehould 
i “ach the word of 
Mr. I 


ls ccc} tdiice of the c 
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t10n, 


to p (50 ly 
then igui- 
ction 

ordination, and that he believed it to be 
and valid. After which the 

senior warden declared him duly or- 
d 1ined, and whilst in a most inte: iuy 
manner he exhorted hun ta do hi. ducy 
with fidelity. he laid one hand upou hia, 


1 | i 
&c. and no longer. 


fied 


. 
toi 


ith the other delivered him wie 
yom him to miake lial sac ed 


and Ww 
wre 
Hive, 
I hi. faith and conduct. 
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and @ vicssing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


rhe Letter from Mr. Fullarar, Se- 
’ } ’ wey 0- 
civ Is Vighr, January 10, 
? » late f ct it 
wi tr t, answer thi cnd i t! 
\ ' if we ,ive the sudstance of tom 
this pl , last -\unual Mectin 
e* t! | wocrety t Horsham, it 
Was FC wc < \] ‘ “) Val. Tf 
39) ) to a Neu t a ly tin 
at Dichung, Sussex: poartae we 
ry had gone al pad, tl sis dppoinl- 
mint was tobe altered: at the quarterly 
Trice Zz oO the Committee, therefore, 
onthe rath ult. the ongzinal resolution 
was con! [ Committee we 
th< re s? nduced to contirm 
the appor ont of el next annual 
ecting at L) on ac cunt of the 
encoura my rey oi irs of 
Ld renrvett, og ti tiie, t ly mede 
hy ' TYnitarian Fuua: they fee: a 
strony desire to cowntenance Nir. Ben- 
nett, and to strengthen his hands. J ix 
h. iy expresses, mn their nat ie, the 
™ jak autistucti with the meade 
s of the Unitarian Fund, and the 
liv t ho; of tie uccess. 

We have re dd asecon r from 
5. DD. wrtch, une bat bade ne- 
i! ; the: tha amie 1 » hiuscrt 
his test atour rks upon 
tm (see fl 3 . Vol U p. G725 
Ww tet t is yet penned with so 
, huniour as to disarm us of 
our tr catment, and to meke u “ret 
that we cannot fa r readers. 
Our remarks were provuked by J. D 
aia weuld i it titpioue 
wv quo S$ «lt Y ill letter, ol 
whieh we pave the subsiance while we 
auuinadverted upon particular expres- 
sions it ft t appe ired to us excepiion- 


aL le od id often ive. 


and « 
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es’ 


Uur othce 
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CCl VE 


i t aum) 


; ’ | ’ t ; 
weed plan of prigtmy. 
wS-caiculation in the turner shecia, 
we have found ourse wes crowded in the 


>= 


‘ 
~ We 


>t 
a 


lb sOllice 


times burdensome, and ‘would be into- 
lerable, were we not seleved by th 
Salutary frtion, W! ct With i 
Da clin the leew of the Britinn costae 
t Wicd, that blue Kopi A? Do NWO 
WRONG YD. ww his cag: to de- 
i d the \ ZZ t thie 1d, 
violated one of th lenicr tary ba ) 
the republic of Letts: have riot 
pele se {who J. D. i nd therfore 


Our rohitctions cannot be con iderea as 


persone: We hop: 
santry of our unknown correspondent’s} 
that it will be lonz betore he will he 
qualified for a place m the Goituar of 
the Monthly Kepository 5 but should 
we unfortunatcly be cailed upon to 
notice him in that department of ou 
work, we shall be mucn mo 
display the virtues of his real char icter, 
than we have been to expose the inde 
corum of his asswaecd one. His second 
Letter ! 
evei: his fi st of his correspondence; and 
if ne wil : vour us with his communi- 
cation: on the review of Mr. Hutton, or 
uny ether subje.t, he shall see that we 
are not ochiud him in a reacdiacssto fore 
give injurics, and tha: we can make any 
sacrifice of personal con iceratio..s for 
the instruction and entertainment of out 
readers. 


to advertt(oa cae 
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‘ 
] 
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; 
early ¢ 
reaay to 


makes us more desirous than 


Mr. Nightingale’s Det-nce of his 
“ Portraiture «$ Niethodism,” in on wer 
to the Methodist \ragaziue, shall appear 
m our nexi; when we hope to be able 
to present our readers with a Review of 
In the same number also 

dy nolus, on °° Popular 
and Mr. Carpenter’s Re- 


, 


his work. 
wil appeat 
Preaching," 
marks ou “ Mr. Beisham’s Strictures.’ 
_ The © Lines” of Theophiles shall be 
inserted. 





.. that we 


er anew 
Owing 


and Jutelligen-e are curtailed, and the Lise 
} Booxs and Literary Notices are wholy 


omitted. ‘The deficiency will be reines 


died in the ensuing number, and care 
. ics : © ae Oe 
will be taken hereafter to avoid a similar 
magazine: the Obisxery error. 
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